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Helping to keep 


America’s blood stream 


| ome traffic might well be called the 
blood stream of America. It cannot stop 
if our nation is to be strong and healthy. 

United States Steel is proud of the part it 
has been able to play in the constant improve- 
ment of the service and efficiency of America’s 
railroads through better steels and better 
products of steel. 

Steel bearing the U-S-S trade-mark partici- 
pated in the development of the gleaming 
stainless steel streamliners that helped to revo- 








lutionize railroad passenger transportation. 

United States Steel has also pioneered in 
developing Cor-Ten, a high-strength, low- 
alloy steel for light-weight construction that 
has been used in more than 65,000 freight cars 
and also to reduce deadweight in numerous 
streamlined trains, trolley cars, buses and 
trucks. 

The research program of United States 
Steel is continuing daily—to develop newer 
and finer steels to provide better living for you. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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IT’S BEING DONE AT WILLOW RUN! r 


MORE THAN 3 CARS 
EVERY 2 MINUTES! 


817 KAISER AND FRAZER CARS 
COMPLETED IN A SINGLE DAY! 


KAISER AND FRAZER DEALERS 
ARE DELIVERING NOW 
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he world ; Wherever you Live, wherever you drive, sd a 
me there is a Kaiser-Frazer dealer ready to serve Gta bein q e rency 
you with genuine factory parts. done ot Willow Run $ 
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KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION ,. 
WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN Busr 
*Act quickly! See your nearest dealer now for on early delivery date. - 
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The Trend of Events 


EXPORTS DECLINE: Recent events combine to signal 
‘the long predicted drop in shipment of American 
goods to foreign shores. For one thing, announce- 
ment by Washington that June exports fell off by 
some 13% provides statistical proof to support this 
premise. On the other hand, it may not be safe to 
consider this single instance of a relative turn to 
the downside as foreshadowing further month to 
month dips. That remains to be seen. In the light of 
developments, not only in England but also in a 
number of Latin-American countries, to check or re- 
strict their expenditures of American dollars, it does 
seem as if the June dip in exports may carry sig- 
erage however, as the first step in a continued 
decline. In this event, the time is closer at hand than 
| might have been supposed when many of our pro- 
0 ducers must rely heavily upon domestic markets in 
moving their output. This in turn points to height- 
-R fened competition in the home fields, in some lines 
creating the alternatives of lower prices or reduced 
production and employment. 

As a matter of fact, there is undoubtedly room for 
1a wise lowering of prices to foreign buyers in many 
directions, for ever since VJ Day some of our man- 
ufacturers have found it easy to mark their price 
tags rather high in meeting the desperate needs of 
other nations. Greater liberality in aiding the cus- 
tomers abroad to stretch their shrinking hoards of 
dollars might help substantially in stabilizing our 
export trade as well as staving off undesirable de- 
velopments in the home field. American producers 
may as well face the fact that considerations of cur- 

if vency exchange rather than basic demand must now 
determine their potentials for export sales and ad- 
Just their pricing policies accordingly before it is too 





late. When the Marshall Plan becomes fully opera- 
tive and the stiff program of the British gets under 
way, it is true of course, that successful exploitation 
of markets across the Atlantic will depend perhaps 
less upon pricing than on the character of goods al- 
lowed to be purchased. To conserve dollar balances in 
Latin-American nations, too, most of our hemis- 
pheric neighbors in June set up serious barriers 
against importation of “Luxuries” such as radios, 
refrigerators and automobiles, despite the fact that 
their respective economies were far from any real 
distress basis. The bright spot here is that, aside 
from radios perhaps, our home markets can still 
absorb the other items mentioned and without rais- 
ing a ripple. As other nations throughout the world 
are likely to become more and more selective in their 
purchases of American products, it seems pretty cer- 
tain that our exporters are entering a new phase. 
How they handle themselves under conditions now 
unfolding will be a matter of keen interest to all in- 
vestment students. 


LABOR LAWS: For months and probably vears to 
come, the Federal Courts will undoubtedly have their 
dockets piled high with tests of this and that pro- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act. Union Labor leaders 
and managements alike can never be sure of just 
what their rights are until the highest courts suc- 
ceed in establishing precedents on all debatable 
clauses. And it is characteristic of the legal profes- 
sion to challenge preliminary interpretations of every 
single segment of such important legislation as this. 
All of which indicates that for a long time to come, 
though work interruptions may become less frequent, 
strife along legal lines may be intensified, and that 
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labor-management relations will continue to be 
clouded by uncertainties. 

One aspect of the coming battle to achieve all-out 
production already has aroused serious repercus- 
sions. The new Labor Act specifically provides 
ground for legal action by employers against unions 
to recover damages incurred by unauthorized strikes 
by locals, as well as by other detrimental methods. It 
seems both unfortunate and perhaps illegal for man- 
agements and Unions to agree to nullify this entirely 
fair provision by mutual consent in the process of 
making new contracts. As a matter of sheer ex- 
pediency, it was conceivably warranted in the case 
of the Steel Industry, for “Peace at any Price” pol- 
icies under current conditions for this basic division 
of the economy may have been essential. But to 
spread this strategy to circumvent the law through- 
out industry generally would seem inexcusable. The 
intent of Congress was so clear in granting employ- 
ers as well as unions the right to sue one another 
for broken tontracts and the like, and the necessity 
for this action so apparent, that for employers to 
agree in advance not to take advantage of their 
legal rights is wholly illogical, and savors of duress 
on the face of it. Under the circumstances, public 
opinion should rally to the support of such concerns 
as Murray Body Corporation now struggling to re- 
sist the Union demands for inclusion of a ‘“‘no suit” 
clause in their new wage contracts. Such an arrange- 
ment is wholly one sided in that the Unions for their 
part are denied no privileges they have previously 
enjoyed. In other words, in this respect, the ghost 
of the unfair Wagner Act is once more accorded 
flesh. In many important industries, employers are 
forced to submit to such practices in order to keep 
their factory fires lighted, one of the first steps 
taken by the incoming Congress should be to stop 
once and for all any moves of this kind to thwart 
the expressed will of the people. 


WOMEN WORKERS: Recent Federal reports indicat- 
ing that employment in June reached a new high 
level around 60.6 million reveal that women rather 
than men accounted for the largest percentage gain. 
This is interesting from several angles. With the re- 
turn of peacetime conditions last year, it was gen- 
erally considered certain that through either choice 
or necessity most feminine war workers would flock 
back home to resume household duties, or to marry 
returning veterans. Though such expectations were 
rather fully realized, it now looks as if the trend was 
of temporary duration and that many women are 
now returning to the bench or office. Wartime ex- 
perience taught both employees of female sex and 
their employers that women were highly efficient in 
handling jobs of manifold character, formerly con- 
sidered well out of their sphere. Now that living 
costs have risen to a point where the man of the 
family is experiencing difficulty, despite higher 
wages, in maintaining standards at desired levels, it 
is natural that wives and mothers have again turned 
to profitable work to swell combined income for the 
household. With labor shortage plaguing most con- 
cerns, it is also clear that employers have a warm 
welcome for qualified women applicants. 





According to the Bureau of the Census, there 
now at least five million families in the Nation whe 
both wives and husbands are gainfully employe 
some two million more than was shown by the Ce 
sus in 1940. These figures carry great economic sig 
nificance because they indicate that nearly one se 
enth of the total families in the country presumab 
have far more purchasing power than the take hon! 
pay of the family head alone would warrant. | 
terms of new homes, automobiles, household equi; 
ment, vacation outlays and luxuries, the “combin 
bank accounts spell potentials for substantial buyi 
power and comfort. As for life experience, bett 


Y 













food and more leisure have raised the span, earlig} now 
marriages have been made possible. Despite the ec), to Pp 
nomic advantages achieved, though, the trend t| mzeé 
wards smaller families may prove an adverse fact;) Attl 
in the long run, and in part is attributable to desig _ Is 
by the wives to keep on working steadily withoy) ineff 
interruption. And to some extent the care of childrey wor! 
by business women can never equal that by thos) The! 
who stay at home. The fact that the bulk of marri¢} poin 
women workers in February 1946 were in age bracl_ gov 
ets between 35 to 44 and almost 1.7 million betwee} ceec 
45 and 64 tells its own story in respect to home life bree 
for during these periods the children of the fami!) out 
are mostly in their growth stage. Hence while thy volt 
family economic status may be improved by the ir) mas 
creased number of women workers, juvenile delim) test 
quency seems to have become a serious problem. si 
MANAGEMENT’S ROLE: In a recent address, Pai} the 
Garrett, vice president of General Motors Corpors, whi 
tion ably pointed out how management has becons peo} 
one of the most important professions in the ecor hart 
omy, and that upon its further development depen¢§ stril 
the outcome of Free Enterprise as carried on i} cou 
America. In urging young men to undertake th} that 
study of scientific management as a life career, Mi reac 
Garrett cites nine challenges that face the moder step 
exponents of this new profession, thus lendin§ grat 
heightened interest to it. Among some of these, h} Hou 
mentions the need for assuring an adequate flow @ las 
raw materials, the endless search for improved mal, gra 
ufacturing techniques, the utilization of new forn§ men 


of energy, the solution of human relationships, § to 
comprehension of problems in world trade, and a) mou 
enlightened understanding of questions relating 1‘) of tl 
scientific, economic and social welfare. To achiev lovi 
success aS a Manager, a young man thus has a wid} wha 
choice of subjects to master, and must start trainin incr 
with the first job he takes. Management is neithe figh 
a title nor a salary bracket, says Mr. Garrett, but} Cart 
state of mind that has to be assiduously cultivate) TI 
But at no time in world history have the stakes eve} erat 
been so high, for upon the wisdom and efficiency “ whe 
our industrial leaders in coming years will depen 
the retention of freedom in America. The goal is “t! 
preserve these United States as a rock of materi 
and spiritual strength in a world of chaos,” tli 
speaker concluded. The Magazine of Wall Streé 
heartily seconds all that Mr. Garrett had to say upo! for : 
this interesting subject, and hopes that his com) <A 
ments may swell the ranks of young men alert to thi due 
opportunities and respensibilities open to them. loca 
crisi 
que} 
and 
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S] he turn of events in England follows a pattern 
now familiar to all of us wherever socialism has come 
to power. Regardless of what may be said to mini- 
mize the situation, it is crystal clear that the new 
Attlee program inevitably leads to totalitarianism. 

Is this crisis purely the consequence of blundering 
inefficiency and bad management, or is it the logical 


childre, working out of a plan designed for that purpose? 
yy thoy; There was considerable conjecture regarding this 
marries point in London last year, when the new socialist 


e bracl government suc- 
betwee} ceeded in putting over 
yme “4 bread rationing with- 


WITH THE HELP OF 


» fami} out the expected re- 
hile th} volt from the English 
the ir) masses. Was this the 
le delix» test move which de- 
ylem. cided the issue? 

If this be so, then 
ss, Paj the stoicism with 
Yorpors, which the _ British 
becoms people endured the 
1e ecol) hardships of the coal 
depend} strike further’ en- 
d on i couraged the belief 
4) that the country was 
} ready for the next 
step—the Attlee pro- 
gram put through the 
House of Commons 
} last week which 
aly grants the govern- 
NV ioe ment sufficient power 
ships, to constrict enor- 
and aj mously the liberties 
ating t) of this great freedom 
achievj loving nation. And 
$a ni what would have been 





trainin} incredible a few years ago, takes place without a 
neithe) fight by the people whose ancestors gave the Magna 
a = Carta to the world! 

tivatei) The new technique of revolution seems to be op- 
e) erating just as effiectively in Britain as it has every- 
} where else. The test in a highly industrialized state 
}—which the Socialist-Communists claimed was 
needed to establish their case—has at last been made 
if and it has proven as dismal a failure here as in 
" the more primitive economies including Russia— 
‘ell where basic economic problems remained unsolved 

ay upo} for generations. 
is com Although originally Britain’s critical position was 
t to th due to a combination of circumstances and other dis- 
m. locations resulting from the war, in the current 
crisis, the besetting misfortunes are a direct conse- 
quence of political ambitions of some of the leaders 
and of a weakness and incompetence of others in the 

| present regime. 

— 1947) Whatever may be the case, whether through 
————* blundering inexperience or political pressure or goals, 
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nploy See 0 By CHARLES BENEDICT 
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THE FAILURE OF SOCIALISM 


the fact remains Mr. Attlee’s government took little 
or no steps to improve the situation in the field of 
production—upon which the national income de- 
pends—although the British financial position was 
steadily worsening. Despite shortages in key indus- 
tries and maladjustment in labor, resulting from the 
war, the government absorbed vast numbers of men 
and women in the building of a new bureaucracy— 
so that a non-productive civil service has increased 
by nearly a million persons since the Socialist gov- 
THE OLD BULL DOG ernment came to 
power. 

It would be inter- 
esting to know to 
what extent the Brit- 
ish people have been 
taxed and starved to 
pay for the building 
of a powerful new 
machine for main- 
taining the present 
regime in power—for 
financing the new 
bureaucracy that can 
eventually be used to 
enslave them. 

In his speech Mr. 
Attlee did not say 
anything about re- 
ducing the cost of 
government and re- 
lieving the labor 
shortage by cutting 
the number of people 
on the civil service 
payroll. The only al- 
leviation he _ sug- 
gested was through 
the recall of some 80,000 men in the British armed 
forces abroad whose maintenance is a drop in the 
bucket as compared to the cost of maintaining the 
various new government bureaus set up to enforce 
the edicts of the new regime in the past two years. 

As a matter of fact, we can look askance at this 
proposal instigated by the leftist faction which calls 
for weakening of British military forces in Germany 
at a time when Russia is clamoring to take over. 

To what extent, we might well ask, has the Rus- 
sian refusal to sign a trade agreement, which would 
have fulfilled Britain’s necessary grain requirements, 
brought about the new state of affairs. I would say 
the Russian demands for signing included the inte- 
gration of Britain’s economy with that of the Euro- 
pean continent—a break-up of the western bloc and 
sidetracking of the Marshall plan. 

With the British leftists now vociferously de- 
manding immediate assumption of negotiations with 
Russia, the United States should insist upon being 
fully informed concerning (Please turn to page 570) 
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Market in Decisive Phase 


look is favorable for some time to come. We 


Up to our press time, the evidence does not sug- 
gest more than a normal technical correction, 
which may go moderately further. The foreign 


situation is a factor. The domestic business out- 
By A. T. 


*i he market’s reaction to date appears to be 
a normal technical correction of the extensive and 
relatively fast May-July advance. Admittedly, this 
is an assumption. It cannot be anything else right 
now. But there is nothing in the presently avail- 
able evidence to challenge it. Up to our press time, 
the daily industrial average had cancelled mate- 
rially less than a third of its total preceding rise; 
the rail average no more than a third. Volume has 
been very light on the sell-off, and probably much 
of the limited activity has been of professional 
origin. 

The correction could go further—but not greatly 
so—without raising a serious question as to whether 
the summer recovery terminated at the July highs, 
in which event the present move would, of course, 
develop into at least an intermediate downtrend of 
some duration, requiring establishment of a new 
base of support before any important progress on 
the upside could be reasonably anticipated. 


do not recommend general selling at present. 
Continue to hold at least 25% in cash reserves 


pending further trend evidence. 


MILLER 


Some Things To Watch 


Our Support Indicator, charted on this page, re- 
flects a narrowing of the favorable spread between 
demand for stocks and the supply for sale. That is 
usual in any reaction. The narrowing tendency 
should be reversed before long, without selling pres- 
sure becoming dominant, if the assumption of a 
purely technical correction is to be confirmed. In the 
Dow-Jones daily averages the half-way point in the 
May-July rise is approximately 175 for the indust- 
trial and about 46 for the rails, compared with last 
week’s closing levels (August 8) of 180.13 and 48.21. 
A decline, on increasing volume, sufficient to break 
the half-way support level prokably would be pre- 


ceded by selling evidence on the Support Indicator. | 


On the other hand, a further “dragging” recession, 
flattening out on small volume above the support 


levels heretofore indicated, could be expected to | 


invite a reassertion of strong investment and specu- 
lative demand. This kind of action 
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(AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 


SUPPLY OF STOCKS 
(AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
AT DECLINING PRICES) 


should be preceded, or accompanied, by 
firming evidence from the Support In- 
dicator. Given it, some selective buying 
would be justified by those having 
larger cash reserves than the 25% we 
have recommended previously in aver- 
age investment accounts. 

The outlook for domestic business 
and earnings still appears highly favor- 
able for the foreseeable future. On 
this count, it is not possible right now 
to see any valid reason for an impor- 
tant decline in stock prices. At the 
same time it must be conceded that the 
prospect beyond the second half-year is 
not without uncertainty; that the for- 
eign situation—highlighted presently 
by the British crisis, which we shail 
discuss in some detail further along in 
this analysis—is on the sobering, if not 
disturbing, side; and that market ac- 
tion for some time to come might hinge 
more on the largely unpredictable fac- 
tor of “sentiment” than on facts, fig- 
ures and statistically-appraised invest- 
ment values, even though the latter 
(with the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age priced at only about 10 times this 
year’s almost certain earnings) ap- 
pear unusually conservative. 

As concerns the immediate move- 
ment of prices, the indications are 
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1937- 45 1937-45 |1937- 45 
' dence, in the recent perform- |***l icin |i00 tow! mws. 
- ance of our weekly stock- PRICED | PRICED [300 STOCKS 
group indexes, which might | 
suggest the prompt develop- |"" 
ment of a selling climax. 


mixed and cannot adequately 





support any firm conclusion. 
There is some tentative evi- 


YEARLY RANGE 








Against this, for the first = | 
time in some days, downside 











volume increased in the final 
session last week, yet re- |,,, | 
] 
UPAR 
T t 


Much depends on whether it 
expands further this week, 
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mained below 800,000 shares. 
lM 


and on how well additional 
offerings are absorbed. 














Meanwhile there is no 





YEARLY RANGE 
DOW-JONES INDUSTRIALS 


1936 — 1945 


basis for a change in our pol- 
icy of maintaining about 
75% invested position in se- 
lected securities, in the case 
of the general run of ac- 
counts. But we certainly 
would not ‘argue against 
some selling on strength by 
those who have substantially 
heavier positions than this, 
or who have sizable profits in 
speculative issues, or who 
have brokerage or bank 
debts against their holdings, 
or who feel uncomfortably 
nervous in any downside 
market test. In all such situ- 
ations the basis for protec- 
tive action is clear enough. 


DOW -JONES RAILS 


Comparative Action of Low 
Priced and High Priced 
Securities 


MILLION 
SHARES 


Our studies of the relative 
action of the 100 most active 
low priced stocks on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange as compared to that of the 
100 most active high priced stocks are helpful in 
clarifying where we stand. In May both groups, as 
charted on this page, broke through their October, 
1946, lows, suggested a confirmation of the major 
downward trend in the market. According to the 
latest closing, the low priced stocks have regained 
only 36 per cent of their decline from the February, 
1947 tops to those May lows; while the high priced 
equities have recovered 61 per cent of their depre- 
ciation in that period. It is plain therefore that 
speculative enthusiasm has not yet been strong 
enough to indicate a secondary phase of a rising 
market. On any advance the better quality stocks 
are usually first to pick up but unless the low priced 
shares follow them and gather momentum to an 
extent which outstrips their action, the rise is only 
a minor one. On a major advance the extent by which 
the low price stocks advance, beyond the rise in the 
better grade issues, helps us judge whether or not 
we are approaching a top. Readers who have followed 
these averages in every issue have noted how early 
in 1946 and, of course, in 1937, the low priced index 
expanded to a degree far above the high priced 
stocks indicating a danger point. Right now, these 
average are telling us that we have been in the first 
phase of an advance but not enough public partici- 
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pation or speculative enthusiasm has become evident 
to signal a major reversal of the downward trend. 


Our 46 Individual Group Averages 


On page 559 of this issue you will find a tabulation 
of The Magazine of Wall Street Common Stock In- 
dex figures for the 46 leading industrial groups. Fol- 
lowers of our market studies have found that these, 
too, are of valuable assistance in judging the market. 
Let us look at the two weeks which have passed 
since our previous edition of the magazine. In the 
week ending August 2nd, all 46 industrial groups de- 
clined. So universal a reaction without regard to the 
outlook for different lines of industry, excepting as 
to varying per cent of decline, is unusual. It sug- 
gests that we are beginning a selling climax. In the 
past week, ended August 9th, all but three groups. 
Baking, Sulphur and Textiles, lost ground. The Air 
Lines Index reached its lowest level since 1944. This 
suggests a continuation of the selling climax but the 
increasingly selective evidence indicates that we may 
soon run into either a dull sidewise movement, or a 
reinstatement of a secondary rally. Possibly devel- 
opments abroad will provide the answer and these 
must be considered carefully if a sound policy is to 
be maintained. 
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The World Situation 

In some respects the world situation, even if still 
precarious, probably: has passed its worst depth, 
economically and politically, as observed in the recent 
statement by ex-President Hoover. The tendencies in 
black-market currency quotations—much more real- 
istic than official exchange rates—seem to point that 
way. There is evidence of stabilizing tendencies, at 
dollar prices well under previous peaks, for most 
European currencies except those within the Rus- 
sian orbit. On the latter, the Greek money dealers, 
reputed to be the shrewdest in the world, have 
ceased taking any chance whatever, according to 
reliable despatches last week. 

Most everywhere in Western Europe the troubles 
have been aggravated by unusually poor crop 
weather. This cannot last forever, and internal food 
supply is bound to increase in due time. In some 
countries the recovery in industrial production is 
making encouraging progress. This is surprisingly 
true, for example, in Italy of all places, where the 
disillusioned “common man,” putting scant faith in 
political solutions, has buckled down to hard work. 
It is much less true in countries, like France and 
England, where ideological conflict and the details 
of regulating and being regulated absorb too much 
time and energy. In the case of England, of course, 
the situation is additionally, and basically, compli- 
cated by Britain’s unique dependence on export- 
import dealings. 

The success of the Marshall policy—it is not yet 
by any means a program—depends first and predom- 
inantly on how effectively the participating Euro- 
pean nations will plan, work and sacrifice in their 
own behalf. It has already done great good merely 
by inducing them to try to move in that direction. 
Assuming they make an adequate effort, the rest of 
it depends on Congress. Failure on either side could 
not be contemplated with other than grave apprehen- 
sion. However, with Russian policy what it is, the 
only alternative to a Marshall-policy solution would 
have to be a U. S. armament program much bigger 
than Congress now allows for. If undesirable, it cer- 
tainly would not be deflationary. 

England has been pushed into a rather severe de- 
flationary adjustments of imports from the U. S., 
and other hard-currency countries, partly by belated 
realization that further temporizing would jeopard- 
ize her chances of getting the desired degree of aid 
from us, but perhaps mainly by the rapid exhaus- 
tion of the $3.75 billion credit previously obtained, 
as accelerated by the convertibility of sterling on 
and after July 15. The loan will be exhausted before 
the year-end, perhaps by October. The British could 
hardly cut imports much further without an intol- 
erable, and politically feared, pressure on the already 
austere living standard of the people. Deflationary 
fiscal adjustments are possible, but no measures of 
self-help alone could for a long time close the gap 
in dollar exchange on current imports and exports, 
including the so-called invisible items. 

It is a vicious cycle. Beyond a point, reduced im- 
ports result in curtailing exports. Productivity lags 
badly, partly because of shortages of imported raw 
materials; partly because of over-obsession with So- 
cialist nationalization of industry; partly because of 
maladjustments in the utilization of labor left as a 
temporary hangover from the war; partly because 
labor expects too much from, and is giving too little 
to the Socialist effort; partly because the British 
industrial plant is highly obsolete on an average; 
and partly because people have no great inducement 
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to work harder when present wage income will more 
than pay for the meager goods available to them. 

At best, any further U. S. aid will be only a stop. 
gap. The odds against long-term success for thef 
Labor government are most formidable. Yet a politi-7 
cal change is believed highly unlikely, at least prior” 
to a statutory national election, several years hence, | 
Meanwhile the present regime seems bound to be 
forced into more and more authoritarian planning! 
and control; and, except as providing an island 
base close to Europe, Britain will remain an ally of} 
much reduced effectiveness all around. 

It seems that our exports have already passed 
their peak. They were down 13% in June, from the! 
May total. They will decline further under the import 7 
restrictions adopted by Britain and by various other © 
countries, notably in Latin-America. A Marshall pro-} 
gram would limit the decline, but not push exports’ 


back up to or even close to the recent peak. For one? 


thing, over two-thirds of our exports have been go-” 
ing to countries for which we do not contemplate” 
Marshall-program aid and which have no chance of 
obtaining enough dollar exchange to maintain any- 
thing like their present total volume of imports 
from us. 

Abroad, as here, sellers’ markets are on the way 
out. Even where they have the stuff to sell, the 
British are in some instances finding it harder to get 
takers for export goods. The same will be true of our 
industries. The volume is important for some, espe- 
cially in making it more easy to maintain high do- 
mestic prices. However, no important industry is 
affected to the degree currently applying to motion 
pictures. 


Some Decline in Exports Not Alarming 


There is, of course, no genuine prosperity for us 
in giving our goods to the world, for that is what 
subsidized exports amount to. If American business | 
has to be subsidized by the U. S. Treasury, which we 
doubt, the subsidies could be more usefully spent at 
home. Investors ought to be able to contemplate de- 
flation of abnormal exports with reasonable equinam- 
ity. There is a present domestic demand for most of 
the hard goods going abroad, while a shrinkage in 
outflow of soft-goods and foods is about the only 
thing in sight likely to reduce the cost of living and 
check the renewed wage-price spiral now under way. 

In conclusion, there is virtually no threat of liqui- 
dation of British-owned American securities before 
some time next year at the earliest. Whether it will 
come then is conjectural, probably hinging on what 
happens under the Marshall policy. Any possible 
liquidation would depend on government arrange- 
ments, and have to be handled through off-the-mar- 
ket offerings. Only the total, and identity, of Amer-| 
ican securties taken over by the British government” 
in the war effort are known. These were pledged with © 
the RFC in 1941 for a loan, the unpaid balance of 
which is reported to be around $200 million. The 
pledged securities are believed to have a value of 
about $800 million, but only around one-quarter of 
this is represented by listed issues. It is believed that © 
there are other holdings still in the hands of British 
investors. These are individually small but might be 
sizable in the aggregate. However, no reliable figures 
are available one way or the other. 

We believe foreign factors are no more than a 
contributory influence, and that the main seeds.of 
advance or decline in the stock market, are likely 
to continue to be found in this country.—Monday, 
August 11. 
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jumped even faster, so that in June 1920 it was 
more than double the 1913-14 level. The sudden 50% 
drop in wholesale commodity prices was reflected in 
a decline of 17% in the cost of living, with a further 
slight decline in 1922. From then until 1929 it re- 
mained pretty well stabilized around 178% of the 
prewar level, until the “crash” of the stock market 
in 1929 and the ensuing depression. This knocked 
living costs down to about 128%. 

Following a slight advance there ensued another 
period of stability until the middle of 1941—when 
World War No. II began to affect world economics. 
Since that date the cost of living has increased about 
55% and is now at well over twice the old level of 
1914—and somewhat above the peak of 1920. Just 
as this World War was on a super-colossal scale 
financially compared with World War I, world-wide 
inflationary trends also threaten to exceed those of 
the earlier period—despite our heroic efforts to 
restrain them. 

Since OPA went out about a year ago, the cost 
of living has advanced 18% and in the past month 
nearly 1%. But the actual advance may be somewhat 
smaller than the percentages would indicate, since 
we were buying a good deal of our food in the black 
markets a vear ago. 


Rising Consumer Prices 


The cost of living index prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor is 
based on individual indexes for clothing, food, fuel, 
house furnishings, rent and miscellaneous. There are 
also sub-indexes, making in all ten series which go 
into the combined index. Arranged in the order in 
which they have advanced from the 1935-39 level 
(taken as 100%) they were as follows in May: 
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is an important factor which is often overlooked. 
That is the fact that rising consumer wages have 
greatly stimulated the demand for better quality, 
higher priced articles of food and clothing. Many 
manufacturers have discontinued or reduced output 
of cheaper merchandise and products while increas- 
ing production of better grade items. The average 
price of all consumer goods is stimulated thereby. 
The rise is distorted by expanding distribution of 
more expensive products now witnessing demand 
which has grown as more and more of our increasing 
population have attained higher income levels. You 
will find the bar chart in this article of interest as 
it shows a comparative study of the decline in the 
percentage of consumers in lower income brackets 
and the growing proportion of consumers in higher 
income brackets for the periods 1935-36, 1945 and 
1946 according to latest Federal Reserve Board fig- 
ures just released. The population figures contained 
in the chart show that these percentages are of an 
increasing number of consumers, adding to the im- 
pact of the demand. 

It is easier to follow the trend of wholesale prices, 
which are compiled on a more up-to-date basis. On 
August 5th the wholesale prices of 28 commodities 
stood at 306 (three times the 1939 level) compared 
with 300 on June 21st and 246 a year ago. Thus the 
recent advance was close to 2% despite the fact that 
winter wheat prices remained about unchanged. The 
Magazine of Wall Street Spot Index of raw materials 
(1923-25 100% ) was 147 on August 1 compared with 
63 on August 26, 1939. 

But these figures don’t fully reflect the recent up- 
ward surge which started with the jump in coal 
prices, resulting from the generous wage increases 
obtained for his cohorts by John L. Lewis. This new 
inflationary trend is fanning out through the busi- 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
after o sharp rise in the second half of 1946, rose 
somewhat further in the first quorter of 1947, ond 
leveled off in the second quorter. 
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ness economy. While President Truman asked the 
steel companies to “wait and see” whether they 
couldn’t absorb higher fuel costs, the industry waited 
only a few days before announcing a general increase 
in tonnage prices. Following suit, General Motors 
announce increased prices for practically its entire 
line of automobiles, although of course dealer’s 
prices for “used” cars are still well above the official 
prices. The cost of gasoline and fuel oil has been ad- 
vancing, though Standard Oil of New Jersey is at- 
tempting to hold back the trend. 


Trend is Inflationary 


Thus we seem well embarked on another upward 
“spiral” in the inflationary trend. And some of the 
backward components in the cost of living index are 
beginning to move. Gas and telephone rates are be- 
ing increased and rents (although in a confused 
welter of federal, state and local regulation) are 
moving up some 10-15% as leases expire. Coal prices 
which remained stable in the first five months, are 
being hiked up. Electricity remains stable, but may 
go up next year. 

The so-called sensitive commodities seem to be 
pointing the way upward. Hides have been very 
strong, gaining about one-third since the end of 
May. Corn has just made a record all-time high, 
while oats and rye have been strong. Wool and cocoa 
have gained sharply in the last two months. The 
Wall Street Journal’s futures index is in new high 
ground, although insertion of sugar futures may 
have thrown the index out of gear. 

Cotton has been strong. While the crop will be 
substantially larger than last year, stocks on hand 
have been greatly reduced, so that the total supply 
will be about the same as last year. Hogs, usually 
considered a sensitive commodity are almost back at 
last winter’s high level. On the other hand rubber 
has declined to about the prewar level, and lard and 
butter have not fully recovered their high levels of 
March. While the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
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of 28 basic commodities may still be below the March | 


peak, the Bureau’s more representative all-commod- | 


ity index is about 1% over the March top. 


This renewed advance in commodity prices is © 
partly economic, representing the rise of labor costs, | 
and partly speculative, discounting continued heavy _ 
exports to Europe and Asia. The Truman plan to help | 
Greece and Turkey started it, and the Marshall plan | 


to help practically all of Europe stimulated it fur- 
ther. However, insofar as commodities have moved 
up on expectations of a continued huge export of all 
kinds, there may be some irregularity in prospect 
over the balance of the year. Even if Congress is 
called into special session to implement the Marshall 
plan, an export program could hardly get under way 
until late in the year. If there is no special session, 
practical results would hardly be apparent until next 
March or April. Meanwhile, the dollar balances of 
many importing countries are being rapidly ex- 
hausted. Great Britain is about to reduce some of 
her imports, such as movies and tobacco, in order 
to husband her dollar resources. 

Hence there may be an interim period later this year 


when “futures” for speculative commodities may suf- 


fer a setback. Then too, there is always some doubt as 
to whether our bi-partisan fordign policy may con- 
tinue. With 1948 an election year, will the Republican 
House (after the return of fourteen members now 


investigating Europe ‘on the spot”) be willing to | 


vote $3-5,000,000,000 for the Marshall plan, thus 
perhaps endangering the tax reduction plan so dear 
to the Republicans? 

However, the Marshall Plan would supplement 


food shipments with machinery, fertilizer, clothing, | 


etc. But the food program will probably be main- 
tained at a pretty high level regardless of the fate 
of the Marshall plan; military shipments, economic 
aid under present appropriations, bonafide exports, 
etc. will continue in good volume. In the fiscal year 
1946-7 our food exports were valued around $21, 
billions, as follows: 


Estimated 
Long Tons Approx. Value 

Wheat and Flour . .10,520,000 $884,000,000 
Other Grains ...... 4,538,000 300,000,000 
Fats and Oils ...... 233,000 128,000,000 
OS ae ee 224,000 202,000,000 
Dairy Products .... 493,000 330,000,000 
Other Foods ...... 2,425,000 652,000,000 


The Department of Agriculture is planning to 
maintain heavy shipments of grain. In fact wheat 
exports might even run 20% over last year’s record. 
While the short corn crop may prevent much in the 
way of corn exports, rice is doing well and may be 
exported in bigger volume. Dairy products, fats and 
oils, will probably be shipped abroad in continuing 
heavy volume. To what extent the Department is 





depending on the Marshall plan is not very clear, but | 


it seems likely that the program would be carried 
out to a substantial degree in any event, since there 
are a variety of devices by which exports can be fi- 
nanced—including loans by the Export-Import Bank 


and the new World Bank (which recently sold $250,- | 


000,000 bonds in New York). The point is that Eu- 
rope must be fed; due to the continued bad luck with 


European weather and crops, the need is still great. | 


Heavy Foreign Shipments Ahead 


Hence we may conclude that, regardless of other 
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exports and regardless of the immediate fate of the 
Marshall plan, food shipments will continue heavy 
through the remaining five months of this calendar 
year, and probably into next spring. Hence it seems 
pretty certain that food prices will, on the average, 
continue firm during the balance of the calendar 
year. From there on, it will be necessary to reap- 
praise the European crop outlook. 

The program originated by Congress in the 1930s 
to support farm prices by the use of the so-called 
“parity” prices is still in existence. The program 
will continue to the end of 1948. In computing parity 
prices the Department of Agriculture gauges the re- 
lation of prices received by the farmer to prices paid 
out for the goods he consumes. It appears likely that 
farmers’ costs of seed, fertilizer, clothing, farm ma- 
chinery etc., will remain high during the balance 
of the year. Hence parity prices will also remain 
high and as a result the government will automat- 
ically establish high loan values on commodities. Of 
course in many cases farm products are selling well 
above parity, but the protection of this “floor” lends 
a strong protection for the prevailing prices. It was 
recently estimated by a Government expert that 
even if farm prices declined to Government support 
levels, this would mean a reduction of only 25% in 
farm prices, 15-20% in food and 7% in the cost of 
living index. : 

Our domestic economy is thus temporarily unbal- 
anced. The farmers, who in the 1930s got the bad 
end of the stick, are now “sitting pretty.”’ Farm in- 
come is estimated at roughly $29,000,000,000 this 
year compared with $26,000,000,000 in 1946, about 
$9,000,000,000 in 1939-40 and around $6,000,- 
000,000 in 1932. Farmers are being subsidized by 
obsolete government supports maintained by political 
favoritism, and by depleted world stocks resulting 
from the war and its aftermath. 

The result is that the city wage-earner now has to 
spend nearly one-half of his budget for food com- 
pared with a little over one-third in the prewar 
period. This may partially account for the fact that 
national savings are now running smaller in relation 
to income, while consumer credit is being increased. 
With the ending of Federal restrictions on the in- 
stallment purchases people may buy 
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men’s shirts and shorts are no longer necessary. 
There are even special sales of these goods where 
stores become temporarily overstocked. But the high 
cost of cotton and the rising wage level seem to in- 
dicate that prices of clothing and furnishings will 
continue at or slightly above present levels for the 
balance of the year. 

Summarizing, consumers find themselves con- 
fronted with a firmer rising trend in foods (partic- 
ularly meat if the corn crop is short), higher rents, 
stable or slightly higher prices for clothing and 
house furnishings, a jump in the coal bill, rising tele- 
phone and gas rates, and stationary rates for elec- 
tricity. Liquor prices declined in the first half of 
1947 because of huge inventories and the fact that 
drinking was on the wane, = ( Please turn to page 567) 
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Clothing prices, another important 40 





item in the consumer budget has tem- 


porarily stabilized, with only a slight [as 





net advance since the beginning of 
the year. This has probably been due } 22 
to the filling of retail stocks which 

were badly depleted during the war 18 
and immediately thereafter by the 
demands of the armed forces. Soldiers 
and sailors returning to civilian life ] 5 
had to restock themselves with civil- 
ian clothing. This has now been | 0 
largely taken care of. Women no 
longer stand hours in line for a pair 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


P resident Truman’s report that the National 
Economy is now enjoying record prosperity appears 
to be well borne out by the great majority of mid- 
year earnings statements now coming to hand. So 
preponderantly on the bright side are most of these 
corporate reports that the relatively few somewhat 
discotraging ones stand out rather sharply in con- 
trast. The total number of first half earnings ac- 
counts is yet too scant to provide comprehensive 
appraisals of various industry groups, unless the 
progress of a single company or a few in.a group 
may give a clue to what may be expected from others 
in the same field. Different accounting policies, as 
always invite caution in accepting figures at their 
face values in these interim reports. Shareholders 
also must probe below the surface, if possible to 
detect non-recurring profits or losses, as well as 
transient operating handicaps. 

Above all, comparisons of six month earnings 
compared with those for the relative period in 1946 
may arouse unjustified optimism in many instances, 
especially where gains are expressed in terms of per- 
centages. Casual inspection of the figures may over- 
look the fact that during the earlier part of 1946 
many enterprises had their backs to the wall because 
of strikes or serious shortages, often forcing deficits 
to appear or abnormally depressed earnings. Perhaps 
of more real significance are the net earnings for 
the second quarter ended June 30, 1947. Studied in 
connection with the net for all quarters since the 
beginning of 1946, an interesting picture of corporate 


experience from time to time 
unfolds. With this in mind, we 
have appended a table listing 
thirty representative concerns, 
and wherever possible have 
shown what earnings per com- 
mon share were reported for 
the six periods above men- 
tioned, in addition to supple- 
mentary statistical informa- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that only 
since midsummer of 1946 did 


to their real stride, with an 
increasing flow of essential 
parts and a considerable sub- 
sidence of labor strife, we show 
in one column of the table net 
earnings of the various com- 
panies for twelve months ended 
mid year 1947. No comparisons 
are needed in scanning these 
figures to show that under in- 
creasingly favorable conditions 
net earnings generally have 
ranged from satisfactory to 
what might be termed excep- 
tionally gratifying. Before ac- 
cepting this statement too con- 
clusively, though, study of the 
quarterly showings will reveal 
certain trends that have de- 
veloped, though individual cir- 
cumstances rather than broadly 
effective factors may have 
given rise to them. For ex- 
ample, it may prove more than coincidence that, de- 
spite excellent earnings for six months or a year 
past, fully two thirds of the concerns on our list 
reported net earnings smaller in the second quarter 
than in the first one, and in many cases less than 
in the final quarter of 1946. When more reports are 
available for a comprehensive analysis, it may seem 
likely that corporate earnings generally have reached 
their peak and that a moderate shrinkage must be 
expected for a while ahead. 


Inflationary Forces Evident 


In studying the midyear reports with an eye on 
near term future expectations, it should be realized 
that prices for most goods are still in a state of flux, 
as has been the case ever since the first of the year. 
In other words, despite earlier predictions that the 
uptrend in prices would soon develop signs of weak- 
ening, no such thing had occurred. To the contrary, 
inflationary forces have continued to be expressive. 
Hence in a good many cases, normal profit margins 
have been widened by inventory profits just as oc- 
curred in the latter part of 1946. While it now ap- 
pears as if the price-wage spiral had not yet reached 
its peak, the seeming downtrend of quarterly earn- 
ings shown by many concerns, indicates that reluc- 
tance to raise prices in line with mounting operating 
costs has resulted in squeezing net earnings. On the 
other hand, with demand at high levels, it has been 
possible for most enterprises to control the price 
situation well enough to produce very satisfactory 
earnings, regardless of a dip in many directions. 
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hat is to say that the margin of net over current 
liberal dividends is sufficiently wide to arouse no 
apprehension among shareholders or even to pre- 
lude hopes of year-end extras. How long this control 
over profits will last is of course the big question of 
the day, but it now looks as if for the balance of 
1947, at least, the problem will not prove insurmount- 
‘able. A good many months must elapse before hopes 
of stabilized sales, wages, prices and profits can be 
realized. Apparently the majority of managements 
are anticipating that net earnings may continue to 
shrink gradually, but feel confident that when they 
level off there will be few complaints over the results 
compared with many of the best years in prewar. 
' Judging from rather numerous reports coming in 
“from units in the oil industry, they are benefitting 
increasingly from the tremendous demand for all of 
their products. Even the smaller concerns are bold in 
: "announcing moderate price increases, confident that 
‘the market will take all of their offerings. How 
‘variations in seasonal demand, plus the seesaw race 
‘between mounting wages and improved prices, has 
affected earnings in different quarters is shown in an 
















interesting way by scanning the tabulated figures 
for Phillips Petroleum in the table. Second quarter 
net for this concern was the best for the six periods 
given. Chances are that most others in the petro- 
leum group will be found to fare in a similar manner. 


Narrower Margins for Merchandisers 


Among the first of the large merchandisers to re- 
port half year results has been Marshall Field & Co. 
The net of $1.07 per share, despite an uptrend in 
dollar sales, shows a narrowing of profit margins 
probably characteristic of most department stores 
of large size. Compared with $1.91 per share earned 
in the second quarter of 1946, when customers were 
grabbing everything placed on the counter, and re- 
gardless of price or quality, this most recent showing 
reveals significant changes in merchandising opera- 
tions. Although a far greater variety of merchandise 
is available than a year ago and volume is up, higher 
wage costs and markdowns have combined to 
squeeze profit margins. But regardless of somewhat 
lower earnings, inventories (Please turn to page 564) 

























































































































































































| ! 
Quarterly Earnings and Dividend Record of Selected Companies 
Latest Price- Divi- 
—— 1946 Quarterly Earnings — 1947 Quarters — 12 Months Dividend 1946-47 Recent Earnings dend 
First Second = Third Fourth First Second a 1946 1947toDate Price denies Price Ratio* Yieldt 
Air Reduction... $ 29 $.35 $.49 $.54 $.52 $.55 $2.10 $1.75 $.75 59%4-295% $32««1S.2«5.% 
American Bank Note... .81 85 75 7 67 622.81 1.85 1.60 45%4-20% 25 £89 7.4 ~~ 
American Brake Shoe... s tt 128 2 1.399 93 4.47 (2.00 1.10 6472-36 43 96 47 ~~ 
| American Home Products. o 5 £52 63 4.46 27 1.88 1.01%  .90 38%-22% 23 122 «44 ~ 
| Beech-Nut Packing .. 44 50 143 46 156 .74 2.99  1.14-2/7 .92-1/7 40%-29 31 141 3.7 
| Butler Brothers .. ee. ee ce 54 def.57 23 1.36 1.55 65 39-11% 14 «(10.30 «11 
Gorn Products Re ; Refining. _def.59 73 41.56 3.01 1.89 11.32 7.78 2.60 2.25 75%-58% 66 85 3.9 
| DuPont .. . 243 #22@ «2.21 2. .56 2.60 2.53 9.90 7.00 4.00 227-161 199 19.2 3.7 
| Fairbanks —  def.600=—t—“‘t‘«C‘CHSSO”*~*~*~‘(;:*‘«wCN 10.082. so 150 88 44 14454 «5.4 4.6 
|General Foods 83 ©6.68——(<i«i«‘SC(“‘ié‘«C«‘S 98 31 3.03 2.00 1.50 56%-38% 39 128 5.1 
General Motors .. def .87 32 7 1.60° 1.42 1.78 5.51 2.25 1.50. — 80%-47% 59 10.7 3.8 
aie... _.  def.2) def.70  .10 def.co Ni }§ Ni ee 4 
| Hercules Powder ......... a 68  .71 1.02 1.49 1.20 4.42 1.50 70 —-72%a-46V2—siSBOOC«*dB«DSC(its«id 
Kroger Company ......... 22 #8©=©| 282 3.63 6a 2.50 1.80 65-40% = 50—i7-BCSLO 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ..........def.18 50 70. 1.45 £421.35 «41.96 466 1.25 1.50 742-43 55 11.8 2.7(a) 
Marshall Field 0.2m “1570191 1.49 64~C«<O24sti«iTti‘iaAS*«‘iTSC*d«CSOONOOC*SS7%0-22%—i Klis 
Monsanto Chemical... 74 74 1S .7@ + #41,99 + +«©1202.06+=S3.12,s«*02.25tié«‘iSsi ACSC]. | 
Nash-Kelvinator ... 7, w20so nn | 6./;.)|hCO % 3.60 50 £50 £2%-13 #1 47 «2.9 ~~ 
National Biscuit .. 52 45 70 1.01 83 2.99 1.20 1.50 37%-25% 32 10.7 4.7(a)| 
National oe ———a S| 1.05 1.78 1.47 94 «5.24 ~=«.42—S—«*2«SSO*«SY“S@——i32s—iDti«K«L) | 
Penick & Ford... 43.35 1.07. 1.26 ~—«*02.02 eT 5) ee © “41-32% ~ tie Ch aac 
Phillips Petroleum... 86.76 — 37 1.60 1.26 1.88 ©8611 2.00 175. 73%-49 £460 98 3.3 
| Scott Paper —_ 512 34 70 -—m tn ae ee 61-41%. 46 188 3.9. 
Skelly Oi .... 1.65 1.87 3.07. 3.70 2.97 4.78 14.5 52 2.00 ‘1.25 —<— “a oF t | 
Standard Brands .. 1.09 80 68 = 1.54 95 14 3.31 «1.80 ~—-*1.50 ss 26% 20 91 60 
|Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.12 1.52 1.67. 1.79 2.04 1.80 7.30 3.00 2.75 12588 £106 145 28 
“ie ag er 87 iy ee 2.86 3.78 2.65 12.40 4.00 3.00 97%-61% 73 5.9 5.5 
Westinghouse Electric ..... _deof.17 (14 nl melClCOR “78 #4227 «2»1.00 50 39%-21% 29 «21128 «93.4 =| 
Wheeling Steel... def.76 1.10 2.87 3.04 4.38 419 14.48 1501.50 62%2- 31 40 (28 xs | 
Wrigley Jr., William... 79 ~—«*1.02 64 86 91 (1073.48 3.00 3.00 82%2-59%2 66 18.5 4.6 | 
*—Based on Latest 12 Months Earnings. (a)—Based on 1947-to-Date Dividend. | 
| t—Based on 1946 Dividend. | 
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Left: Preside \t William Green of the AFL, President Philip Murray of the CIO and President 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine workers in conference. Right: Chairman Fred Hartley of the 


House Labor Committee and Chairman Robert A. Taft of the Senate Labor Commitee inter- 


viewed by newsmen. 


LABOR Outlook for the Fall 


, P. T. SHELDRICK 


O n pes 22 the Taft-Hartley Act takes 
effect. The National Labor Relations Board is fran- 
tically disposing of as many of the nearly 5,000 old 
cases pending as possible and setting up procedures 
and policies for administering the new law. Outlook 
is still too confused to estimate accurately what the 
effects will be but there are certain evidences already 
witnessed. 

It is doubtful whether the Ford-United Automo- 
bile Workers Union agreement would have been 
reached without the Taft-Hartley Law. It enabled 
Ford to obtain pledges and commitments against 
illegal or wildcat strikes. The company agreed to a 
six months probationary cause, during which period 
the union must be on good behavior or prompt dam- 
age suits would ensue. The union has agreed to a 
clause whereby it promises to utilize its best ef- 
forts to prevent future wildcat strikes and to accept 
discharge of any members participating, after spe- 
cified procedure. The union further agrees not to sue 
Ford for the life of the contract. This agreement 
may help other companies in arriving at a formula 
for industrial peace. 

Another promising development was the announce- 
ment on August 5 by David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
that his union would not boycott the National Labor 
Relations Board. In a note to 450 union locals and 
joint boards he stated that his union would not use 
the Taft-Hartley law as an excuse for shirking its 
responsibility to maintain stability in shops. Where 
an illegal strike occurs, Mr. Dukinsky stated that 
the union will undertake to get its members back 
to work within 24 hours. He emphasized that the 
union with about 400,000 members would seek to 
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take advantage of every provision in the Taft- 
Hartley Law that would help continue its record of 
stability and labor-management harmony. Locals are 
signing no-strike agreements. Mr. Dubinsky must 
be congratulated on his wise and helpful stand. It 
will help labor. 

An interesting straw in the wind is the threat of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(A.F.L.) to use the Taft-Hartley Act as a weapon 
against the 78-employee plant of the Naxon Utilities 
Corp. of Skokie, II1., 
leading to a contract. If the union wins it may shock 





in order to enforce recognition | 


some businessmen who thought the new labor law | 


was only to their advantage. 
Labor Is Apprehensive 


Labor is scared by the far-reaching potentialities 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Labor is confused because 
the Act is so complex—complex because it covers 
so many possible situations. Labor ‘is directionless 
because it is divided, and a big, statesmanlike leader 
of all labor is not in sight. 

Labor went to emotional extremities in its propa- 
ganda against the law. “Slave Labor Act” is an emo- 
tional slogan. Let’s see what basis in fact it has. 

No individual need work against his will. The law 
is clear on that point, as, indeed, it must be if it is to 








stand the test of constitutionality. So in the literal | 


sense of the term there is no slavery. 

But belligerant local labor leaders who pulled out 
the workers at every grievance, real or fancied, will 
have to modify their tactics drastically or suffer the 
penalties. 
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A Contract is supposed to represent a maturing of | 


man’s minds, at least within the limits and periods i 
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stipulated in those contracts. Usually the agreements 
provide peaceful processes for settling alleged viola- 
tions. Labor then must use these peaceful processes 
and assume the responsibilities which parallel the 
rights given in their contracts. 

Where a contract is to terminate, or labor desires 
to terminate it, 60 days’ notice must be given. Provo- 
cation to strike may be great before those 60 days 
have passed. But unless such provocation is an un- 
fair labor practice, as defined by the law, a strike 
may mean loss of job rights unprotected by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

To protect these job rights, workers will have to 
stay on the job. They may have to suffer indignities, 
actions which weaken their unions, and so forth. An 
unscrupulous employer, perhaps, could wreck a union 
in that period by dismissing key people for cause 
(in connection with their work) which he would 
ordinarily overlook. 

Labor then, is not as free to strike as it once was. 
To that extent the law means “enslavement.” It is 
the penalty for abuses of the freedom to strike. 
| Where an employer abuses the freedom he has re- 
7 ceived he will be giving the pendulum a push back 
? the other way. Where there is mutual distrust be- 
* tween labor and management we may have chaotic 
' conditions, but where labor and management have 
' matured into a mutual respect for each other, there 
~ should not be too much difficulty. 
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Rights of Management 





What were the rights obtained by management? 
It may: 

Refuse to bargain with a union which represents 
supervisors. 

Discharge supervisors for union activities. 

Sue a union in the federal courts for violation of 








Taft- contract. 

rd of May discuss, freely and openly, collective bargain- 

Is are ing issues and unionism with employees, provided he 

must! makes no threat of reprisal. 

id. It May refuse to enter into an agreement requiring 

_ pay for work not actually performed. 

at of May settle grievances direct with individual em- 

rkers ployees provided union representatives are given an 

‘apon | opportunity to be present. 

lities May hire new employees without regard to their 

ition | union affiliation. 

hock | May refuse to deal with a union whose officers 

law! have not filed affidavits disclaiming adherence to 
Communist philosophy or who have not filed finan- 
cial data about their unions. 

ae May discharge workers who strike during the 60- 

ities | day waiting period required before contracts can be 

ause | terminated. 

vers May discharge “wildcatters” at any time without 

less | obligation for reinstatement or back pay. 

ader May petition for an NLRB election — not more 
than once a year—whenever representation claims 

Opa- } are presented by a union or group of employees. 

mo- May petition for relief against unfair practices of 

has. unions. , 

ag Labor Leaders On Spot 

s to 

eral Complexity of the law alone did not inspire the 
reaction of labor leaders. It is unfortunately true 

out that too many of them are too concerned with their 

will | own power, prestige, and position. Personal fears 

the and insecurities stimulated the reaction. They will 

| have to work harder and be more responsive to the 
y Or § 
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wishes of their memberships to retain their jobs. 

It is noteworthy that the International Association 
of Machinists, one of the largest, oldest, democratic 
and mature unions did more than just bristle and 
bridle. It sent rigid instructions to all its people to 
avoid strikes, whatever the provocation, warning 
them that they would be held accountable to all union 
rules and regulations. 

Labor’s fear of a flood of damage suits seems 
highly exaggerated at this time. Of course, where 
unions are advised by lawyers it is understandable 
that they seek to close every possible legal loophole. 

Many state courts were open to employers before 
if they wished to file damage suits, but employers 
rarely took advantage. Lawsuits in federal courts 
will be simpler now, but most employers recognize 
that profits lie in production and sales and not in 
court verdicts. A pending lawsuit is a costly handi- 
cap to efficient production. It is difficult to live and 
work with people you are suing. 

* Nevertheless, there will be a few suits and these 
will test the constitutionality of the law which makes 
a union financially responsible for all its members 
whom it may not be able to penalize. 


Five Tests of Constitutionality 


There are five major points on which labor will 
seek early tests of constitutionality. Two of these 
have been mentioned—the loss of employee status in 
case of strikes without proper notice, and lawsuits 
in federal courts. 

On the first point—loss of status—the unions con- 
tend there is no equivalent penalty on the employer. 
There could not be an exactly equivalent penalty, of 
course. Anyhow, the unions make a charge of class 
legislation and discrimination. 

On point Two it is contended that Congress can 
not constitutionally vest jurisdiction in federal 
courts where there is no diversity of citizenship; 
that is, where the parties to the contract reside in 
the same state. To do so, the unions contend, tran- 
scends the line betwen federal and state rights. 

Point Three is the ban on political expenditures. 
This does not directly concern the individual em- 
ployer. It is aimed at labor’s political power. Labor, 
perhaps, has its best case here, if strict enforcement 
of the law is attempted. 

Point Four deals with a type of boycott. Labor 
contends it may constitutionally refuse to work on 
non-union material. This is another aspect of the 
“slave” charge. 

Finally, there is the non-Communist affidavits. The 
NLRB may not lawfully certify a union or hear its 
complaint, if its officers have not sworn that they 
do not believe in Communism. Unions argue that this 
denies realization of rights to citizens because of the 
actions of others—union officers—over which they 
have no control (haven’t they ?). Furthermore, they 
say similar duties are not imposed upon employers. 

Anyone merely reading these can easily discover 
for himself contrary arguments. For instance, the 
filing of affidavits is not compulsory in the’sense that 
the filing of income tax returns are compulsory. It 
is merely something required in exchange for priv- 
ileges granted—the privileges and processes admin- 
istered by the NLRB. 

The charges of unconstitutionality are far from 
clear-cut. Even if labor succeeded on all five fronts, 
a great deal of the law would still remain. 

, (Please turn to page 568) 
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Hayapening In W. ashington 
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RECESS of congress seldom means holidays for its 
members and this year will be no exception to the 
rule. The leadership on both sides, assaying the 
product of the first seven months of this year, has 
sent its prospectors out here and abroad to seek now 
“workings” which will produce political pay dirt in 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


Neither the White House nor the newly in- 
stalled republican majority in congress accom- 
plished its legislative goal in the session just 
ended but each came a long way. Perhaps far- 
ther than either expected in spite of the great 
waves of promise which, many charge, ended in 
ripples of performance. 


No statistical report on the activities of the 
session can be accurate. But it might be indica- 
tive. It has been estimated that the GOP carried 
through two-thirds of its legislative program while 
President Truman was given about two-fifths of 
what he, or his Cabinet spokesmen, asked. That's 
numerical, not weighed as to impact. 


The White House was given some things it 
didn't want, such as the Taft-Hartley labor-man- 
agement bill. But by the same token, congress 
received something to the dislike of almost two- 
thirds of its membership: two Presidential vetoes 
of the Knutson tax bill which were sustained. 


Several measures which weren't considered 
likely to be acted upon at this session were car- 
ried through to enactment. One was the armed 
services unification, Reasons there were inter- 
national rather than domestic. Some propositions 
loudly acclaimed by both parties weren't given 
more than a passing glance. The Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee is a fair example. 


The session was intensely partisan. The “joint 
effort” promises by Mr. Truman and the GOP 
leaders soon became disjointed. Eyes were fixed 
steadily on 1948. 
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the next session. It has been estimated that at least 


50 special committees — formal and informal — are 
already organizing to hear grievances or praise as 
the case may be; to attack, or defend, the record of 
the 80th Congress to date, as the political com- 
plexion of the group dictates. There is a govern- 
ment by “investigation” going today to an extent 
never before dreamed of. 

FOREIGN POLICY survived partisan attack although 
there were differences of opinion as to procedures. 
Under Vandenburg’s leadership, the republicans have 
followed the Truman and Marshall programs, but 
have demanded to be “let in on” happenings in ad- 
vance. That was the first step in absorption of con- 
trol which will become much more positive in the 
next session. Preparatory to dictating more of the 
detail, the republican organization is sending com- 
mittees abroad for an economic study which could 
materially affect the Marshall Plan, and has another 
group studying United States foreign policy here— 
actually an investigation of the State Department, 
but not so identified because of the international 
situation. 

ORGANIZED LABOR still is reeling under the blow of 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. Not so much be- 
cause its provisions will curb many union practices, 
for the extent of those curbs can only be guessed 
until a number of cases are litigated and NLRB gets 
back in swing—but because congress had the “au- 
dacity” to pass an omnibus labor bill. Labor leaders, 
as a matter of fact, are having some difficulty keep- 
ing the fires of resentment burning under their 
memberships. The John L. Lewis mine wage settle- 
ment didn’t seem like “labor enslavement.” The rank- 
and-file still is somewhat peeved but doesn’t know 
yet whether it’s hurt. 

WHOLLY APART from the issue over whether income 
tax cuts or national debt reduction should come first, 
there is growing belief here that.defeat of the Knut- 
son tax plan may prove beneficial in the long run. 
Supporters of the tax cut are undecided about drop- 
ping it. Some of the leaders want it brought in again 
in January. Concentration now can be upon the 
ways and means committee study of revision of the 
entire tax structure — individual and corporate in- 
come tax adjustments; review of excises; com- 
munity property taxes; and the position of coopera- 
tives in the tax picture. 
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As predicted when Congress assembled in January, 
A YW) the leadership was supported in its belief that the field 
4 e of "reform" legislation had been given sufficient, at- 


tention in the days of the New Deal to warrant concentra- 
G tion of attention this year on other subjects. 
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Social Security Act coverage to occupations not now em- 
braced. The payroll tax rate was frozen at its present 
level. School lunch appropriations were cut. FEPC, 
anti-lynching bills, and increased federal minimum wage 
rates remained untouched. The vast programs for national 
health improvement became entangled in differing theories 
as to how they should operate. ‘ 
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' Little was accomplished to decrease government 
payrolls. The promised cut of 1,000,000 employees failed of accomplishment by about 

ord off 75 per cent. The economy program lopped 3 billion dollars off estimates, if you 

| com-§ accept the GOP statistics, or about one-half that amount if the Democratic statisti- 


te, cians are right. A considerable sum in either event! 
extent v Pa ge 



















Among items affecting business and taxes which failed to pass are found: 
exemption of railroad rate agreements from the antitrust laws; national census of 
business; development of under-industrialized areas. 
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s, but Agriculture didn't get the hoped-for permanent parity program, but the Com- 
“ye modity Credit Corporation was given the promised new lease on life. Funds were pro- 
the Wded for an attack on hoof and mouth disease, and authority to import farm labor was 


f theg eranted -- an extension of existing law beyond its original expiration date. 


pers The National Science Foundation was given legal standing but federal aid to 


other § Gducation failed to materialize in a signed law. UNRRA was allowed to die but several 
ere—f bills were passed, providing direct relief to Greece and Turkey, supplemented by a 
nent, § 550 million dollar foreign aid fund. The Senate ratified some minor peace treaties, 
jonal # considered others. No action was taken on the St. Lawrence Waterway project, but 


ald progress was made. 





























fate Congress did nothing about an over-all housing bill, but relaxed controls on 
sad construction, permitted rental increases up to a maximum of 15 per cent, when arrived 





gets at voluntarily between landlord and tenant, with a lease extension required to be 
“au- | offered by the property owner. Some progress was made in veterans housing; not 
ders, | enough, the ex-servicemen's lobbies complaint runs. 

ceep- 

heir In addition to the far-reaching Taft-Hartley Act, organized labor found its 
ttle- § portal-to-portal pay claim rejected by Congressional vote; didn't get requested ex- 
ank- pansions either of minimum wage or in its application to other industries, and failed 
noW § to get federal support for a mine safety statute. 



































a Unification of the armed forces, cash payment of terminal leave bonds was 
oti voted; veterans of other wars fell short of their expectations, especially the 

run. Spanish-American War; universal military training received much publicity, promoted 
rop- § @crimonious debate, but made no legislative headway. That was, largely, the record 
= on the military side. . ; 

the A limit of two terms for the Presidency was sent on the route to constitu- 
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in- | tional amendment, and President Truman signe a law making the Speaker of the House 
om- 
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second in line (after the Vice President) for succession to the White House. The 
President's official family was saved from probe when the Kem Resolution on Missouri 
election inquiry was sidetracked. Promoters of vast public works, particularly in 
the West, were disappointed. 


Republicans in Congress heaped assignments and the leadership role upon 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio, with the obvious intent to build him to Presidential 
possibility. Whether his espousal of the labor-management bill will help or hurt 
him his associates frankly don't know. Developing was a battle between Capitol Hill 
to pick one of its own -- Taft --- against the State Houses determination to enter their 
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Recent wage boosts and rises, or prospective rises, in prices of coal, steel, 
cotton, gasoline, and oil have shifted Washington preoccupation from predictions of 
recession to fear of inflation. Focal point of the current discussions is the Joint 
Economic Committee report where the range of Congressional forecasts has been wide. 























Word trickles into Washington that the price peak has been reached or passed. 








American Retail Federation who says the upward spiral is reversing, and of Robert E. 
Wood of Sears-Roebuck who reports his firm's fall catalog will show §mall price re- 
ductions for the first time in seven years. 

















Such forecasters as Leon Henderson are found in the ranks of dissenters. The 
former OPA boss finds prices out of control and makes dire predictions of what's ahead. 
Others profess to see inflationary forces in the unrestricted return soon of install- 
ment buying and in the extra billion dollars which will be available to GI's in Sep- 
tember when they begin cashing terminal leave bonds. 























Earl Bunting contributes the thought that recent wage boosts can be absorbed 
without inflationary results. The NAM head drew for that statement on thorough-going 
studies by his staff. 


General impression among members of the joint economic committee is that 
most businessmen are optimistic, expect slight cuts but aren't as jittery now as they 
were before about recession. Pessimism pervades the building industry. Both mater- 
ials and labor costs are out of economic reach, say its members. 





























Despite this feeling on construction, FHA applications for June totaled 
48,755, or five times the total for June 1946 -- and a new high under FHA operations. 


And mortgage commitments averaged $7,000, without a change since last December, and 
comparing with $7,860 in June of 1946. 











Modernized agriculture is paying off. Farm land under standard soil conserva- 











we 


souri, Iowa and Illinois floods as land on non-conservation farms, Department of 
Agriculture reports. But the total destruction of soil in the three states, valued 
at $1 a ton, is estimated at $491 millions. 











Cooperatives are catching on among the GI's. Wholly aside from the small busi- 
ness ventures there is the project in Tennessee in which 100 veterans will put up 
$1,100 each to form a co-op which will lease 20,000 acres of land from the Dayton Coal 
and Iron Company and buy farm machinery. They will work an agreed number of hours o 
the farm and make other contributions. 
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Upper right: Port of Pahlevi, Iran. Upper left: Mena Village, Egypt, in the shadow of the Great Cheops Pyramid. Lower left: Cairo, 
metropolis of Africa. Lower right: Galata Bridge, Istanbul, Turkey. The United States is assuming a more important and 
interested role in countries of the Middle East which have always been of great strategic importance in international conflict. 


By V. L. HOROTH 


» time immemorial, there has not been 
a major international conflict in which the ‘Middle 
East” was not involved. This has always been a 
region of great intercontinental land routes and the 
shortest water routes. The control of a land-bridge 
between the three Continents, Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, has been a prime requirement for world 
power. This area was sought and held by the ancient 
empires of Alexander and of Rome, and, in modern 
times, such would-be world conquerors as Napoleon 
and Hitler tried vainly to control it. 

In the war of nerves for world political and eco- 
nomic leadership, now being waged with increasing 
bitterness between the democratic West and the 
totalitarian East, there is no other part of the globe 
so charged with possible dangers to world peace as 
is the Middle East. The boundary regions of Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan, settled by radical and reli- 
gious minorities, are ground especially well suited 
for the Russian technique of “exploiting weak- 
nesses and applying pressures.” They could easily 
become the place where peace might readily be 
upset. 

The developments of the last few years have 
added to the strategic importance of the Middle 
East—as that vast region is now being more and 
more called, instead of the ‘Near East.” By curious 
coincidence, this section contains the overwhelming 
bulk of oil reserves outside the Americas. A veri- 
table ocean of oil is known to underlie it: some 26 
billion barrels of oil out of the known world reserves 
of about 56 billion barrels. This is what makes it 
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particularly desirable to the Russians—and this 
is why it is so important that they be kept out of it. 

However, to keep the Russians out of the Middle 
East area may not be so easy as many people like 
to believe. The reason for this is that the whole 
area is in the process of economic, political and 
social transformation that is bound to create a cer- 
tain amount of instability that the Russians will 
probably be quick to exploit. While there are fabu- 
lous riches underground, the economic resources 
above ground are badly unbalanced. The land is 
worn out or neglected. The standard of living is as 
a rule so low that it is really surprising that cem- 
munist propaganda has made so little progress thus 
far. 

The Role of the United States 


There is still another conflict going on in the 
Middle or Near East, besides the clash of interests 
of the Great Powers. After several centuries of 
stagnation under Ottoman rule, the will to inde- 


. pendence on the part of Middle Eastern people has 


asserted itself. It has been stronger than the Great 
Powers had realized. France is now definitely out 
of the Near East. Great Britain has relinquished 
her control over Egypt and Iraq. Iran and Afghani- 
stan are trying to assert their sovereignty. 

What this amounts to is that the Syrians, the 
Egyptians, the Arabs, and the Iraqi are for the first 
time in several centuries attempting to shape their 
own fate independent of the policies of the Great 
Powers, no matter how beneficial these policies 
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| U. S. Trade with the Middle East 

| (All figures in millions of dollars) 

U. S. Exports to U.S. Imports from | 

| 1936-40 1946 1936-40 1946 | 

aver. aver. 

| Turkey 10.2 36.7 16.1 68.3 

| Syria and Lebanon 2.3 17.1 3.0 8.5 

| Iraq 2.8 6.7 5.4 14.0 

‘Iran 6.1 22.1 5.2 31.2 
Palestine 43 18.6 4 22.9 

| Kuwait 2.5 | “a 

| Saudi-Arabia 2.9 19.2 r 6 1.8 

i Yemen, Oman, etc. } 9 is 

“Aden 3 7 5 I 

| Bahrein 129 2.9 15.1 8 
Afghanistan j 3.9 § 35.5 

Total 31.6 131.4 36.2 184.5 

NOTE: During the first five months of 1947 the U. S. exports to the | 
Near East were at the annual rate of about $260 million; U. S. imports | 

| from the Near East were at the annual rate of about $210 million. 











might have been. These new states are bound to be 
inexperienced in the matters of finding a sound bal- 
ance between politics and economics. They will need 
guidance in using their great underground wealth 
for bettering their economy. They are wary about 
asking for such help from Great Britain, for fear 
that it may lead to the restoration of the colonial- 
ism of yesterday. The Russians are not being asked 
for obvious reasons, and the Continent of Europe is 
in no position to help. There remains the United 
States—a country far away and not likely to be 
accused of imperialistic designs insofar as the poli- 
tical and economic independence of the local Middle 
Eastern states is concerned. 

The United States’ intervention in the matter of 
the Straits and in Iran has already intimated that 
we are willing to assume responsibility for the politi- 
cal independence of these countries, none of which 
could resist the Russians unaided. A purely political 
interest is however not enough. The Middle Eastern 
countries are breaking with their own past. They 
are anxious to industrialize, to lift the standard of 
living of their people. They are anxious to revitalize 
the neglected land and to try new methods of farm- 
ing. Turkey a decade ago and Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine in recent years, have been going through 
a dynamic period which must seem to their own 
people like an economic and social revolution. 

The point is that the United States can help. It is 
not so much a question of money as of know-how. 
The Middle Eastern states do not ask for loans to be 
used for maintaining them at a certain standard of 


living. They may need loans to buy special machin- 
ery or transportation equipment. As a matter of fact, 
they have more money, more accumulated purchas- 
ing power than they ever had. Unfortunately this 
purchasing power is in the form of blocked pounds 
and therefore unavailable for purchases in this coun- 
try. The blocked pound sterling holdings of Egypt, 
Palestine, Iraq, and Iran were estimated at about 
£600 million, equivalent to $2.4 billion. In addition, 
Far Eastern countries had about $14 billion avail- 
able in gold and dollars. Pre-war balances were but 
a fraction of this amount. 

Considering the strategic importance of this area 
and its great wealth of oil—which we may need be- 
fore long to replenish our own reserves—any eco- 
nomic help that would enhance the political and 
economic stability of the Middle Eastern states is 
well worthwhile. A Middle East cooperating will- 
ingly with the West—not dictated to as in the past 
—is one of the best safeguards of the peace. 


What is the Middle or Near East? 


Geographicaly speaking, the Near East is a some- 
what loose term. It usually includes Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Palestine, and the six principal Arab 
states. Thé area occupied by these states is enorm- 
ous. From Alexandria in Egypt to Kabul in Afghan- 
istan is farther than from San Francisco to New 
York, and Istambul, Turkey, is about as far from 
Aden on the southern tip of the Arabian Peninsula, 
as Chicago is from the Panama Canal. Being largely 
tropical desert or grassland, the Near East is but 
sparsely populated. Its 75 million people are concen- 
trated mostly in fertile river valleys and on coastal 
plains. 

The most exposed country as far as Russian pene- 
tration is concerned is undoubtedly Turkey. Because 
of a feeling of insecurity, the country—about as 
large as California and Oregon combined, with about 
20 million people—had to support up to quite re- 
cently an army of about one million men. The Army 
has been like a relentless sponge: it has absorbed 
the margin of manpower and materials, and about 
70 per cent of the budget. The economic develop- 
ment of the country which started in a very dynamic 
way during the Ataturk regime bogged down. Be- 
sides Turkey is still in the grip of inflation, with 
the standard of living going down. 

However, not all Turkey’s ills are due to Russia. 
Industrial development during the past 20 years has 
been largely Government inspired and controlled. 

Determined to make the new republic as 
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ma en nn 7 at A Sareeriren as possible, the Ata- 
. fle ii ee | turk laid a foundation for many industries, 
asekandeanucas East: A Few Economic Indicators | some of which are uneconomic (the steel 
oak SSCL AES one goose | demlentey, fee uample), und athens, owt. 
Income(a) ($006,000) ($000,000) us.c. || dated and inefficient. The result: produc- 
| Turkey $70 $226 $57 $ 30 c) $600 $25 Lira 35.7\| tion costs have been so high that the 
| Egypt 80 53 18 —- 1,400 520 25 Pound = 413.31 +~average Turkish consumer, a peasant with 
| Syria 80 20 Pound 45.8\| relatively low purchasing power, just 
| Palestine 110 Pound 403.0} could not afford to buy the goods. Neither 
: 480 140(f) 30(F) | Sieh ; 
Transjordan 60 Pound 403.0) could Turkish industrial products be ex- 
| Iraq 60 400 Dincr 403.0} ported, even during the war, when there 
|Saudi Arabia 50 Riyal 21.6|) was a dearth of industrial goods in sur- 
| Iran 80 125 60(e) 30 200 57(g)) Rial 3.11] rounding countries. 
|Afghanistan 50 Afghani _—7.7| Yet, leaving out of consideration petro- 
eee etre are fis ee en eee a eS ee ee 
| Partly cuttonnted: (f)—Including Syria pte Transjordania: pe ae cr Be seen Nw more natural resources than the other Mid- 
and Bahrein Island. | dle Eastern countries. With American 
| | know-how, Turkish industries could be 
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modernized fairly easily and their produc- ae , x 

tion costs lowered. Coal deposits, said to be Principal U. S. Imports from Middle Eastern Countries 

the largest in the Mediterranean Basin, (Based on the 1945 Trade) 

could be effectively exploited. The main U. S. IMPORTS FROM 

problem is apparently the raising of the TURKEY SYRIA IRAQ ; PALESTINE AFGHANISTAN 

productivity and the purchasing power of |{Cgowtelest Coma, Suerte Canons ota 

the peasants. This can be done through Furs Filberts Cigarette leaf Guset wine Gate | 

education, the building of irrigation works, Casings Cummin seed Carpet wool Tragasol Carpets 

and the improving of rural transportation. Goat skins Caraway seed Goat skins Floral essences Pistachio nuts 

Turkey is said to be preparing to apply to Licorice Dry apricots Casings Carpet wool Licorice 

the World Bank for a $400 million devel- Filberts Tragacanth 

opment loan to give a lift to her neglected sd 

civilian economy. . | 
Although the area of Egypt a about SAUDI ARABIA OMAN, YEMEN IRAN ADEN BAHREIN, KUWEIT | 

that of Texas and New Mexico combined, Goat skins Goat skins Caracul fur Goat skins Mother of pearl 

actually most of her 18 million people live | Mother of pearl Furs Other furs Mother of pear! 

in the long, narrow, irrigated valley of the | Natural pearls Mother of pearl Dates 

Nile, smaller in area than the State of | Gummyrrh — Goathair Sheep skins 

Maryland. In contrast with Turkey where Aloes By om 

the progress of industrialization slowed . 

down during the war because of pre-occu- Bristles 

pation with defense, the industrialization Carpets | 

in Egypt was greatly stimulated. Hun- L— - fons -_ — 


dreds of new factories were started. Egypt 
now makes her own glassware, cement, drugs, dyes, 
rayon, paper, woolens, and alcohol. But some of the 
war-born plants have been already hit hard by com- 
petition. They operated with obsolete machinery and 
without much regard for cost. Further industrial 
expansion is likely to be held back by the high cost 
of power fuels (coal must be imported), and by the 
low purchasing power of the peasants, who—as in 
Turkey—constitute some 85 per cent of population 
and who live just above the starvation level. Egypt’s 
great postwar project is the raising of the Assuan 
dam and the construction of a huge electric power 
generating station. Egypt’s recent appeal to the 
World Bank for a $90 million development loan was 
rejected. 

Iraq, about as large and as hot as Arizona, but 
supporting nearly 4 million people, was at one time 
one of the most backward of the Arab coun- 
tries. Industrialization has made only a mod- 
est progress, having been handicapped by the 
lack of manpower. To restore the ancient ir- 
rigation system, which is said to have sup- 
ported centuries ago some 20 million people, 
large capital investments would be necessary. 

Syria, about as large as Arkansas with a 
population of about 2 million, largely Moslem 
is one of the so-called Levant States. The 
other is Lebanon with a population of about 
one million, half of whom are Christians. 
Lebanon is about as large as Connecticut. The 
Syrians and the Lebanese are probably the 
most enterprising and capable among the 
people of the Near East. Their textile and 
steel products were renowned already in an- 
cient days. Were sufficient capital available, 
industrialization would probably make rapid 
progress. Agricultural possibilities are great, 
and with irrigation extended, the Levant 
States could probably support a much larger 
population and at a higher living standard. 

Palestine, thoroughfare and battlefield of 
nations, is a country about as large as Mary- 
land with 2 million people, of whom about 
one-third are Jews. The country has made 
tremendous progress since the First World 
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War, thanks to Jewish enterprise and an invest- 
ment of about half a billion dollars in factories and 
farms. Palestine is the most industrialized section of 
the Near East. It supplies the neighboring countries 
with many goods which used to be imported from 
Europe: pharmaceuticals, steel and brass castings, 
kitchen utensils, electrical equipment, glass, plastics, 
textiles of all sorts, safety razors and dyestuffs. Dia- 
mond cutting and polishing was introduced during 
the war. There are large petroleum refineries and 
Palestine Potash Works extract salts from the 


waters of the Dead Sea. These salts serve as raw 
materials for a successful chemical industry. 
Transjordania, about as large as Maine with less 
than 400,000 people, is a producer of pastoral prod- 
ucts and a few raw materials. 
(Please turn to page 563) 
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Photo by Wide World 


English drilling rig being used to bring in a new oil well for the 
lraq Petroleum Co., one of the largest and richest in the Middle East 
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By The Magazine of Wall Street Staff 


4, is characteristic of the American Enter- 
prise System that the dominant leaders in any seg- 
ment of the economy by no means hold a monopoly 
of industrial progress and success. The investor does 
not have to search far to discover numerous aggres- 
sive concerns of relatively smaller stature, that have 
not only held their own against sizable competitors, 
but actually forged ahead to win new laurels. De- 
velopment of new products and new markets, effi- 
ciency in managerial personnel, and sound financial 
policies may account for marked growth by some 
secondary concerns. In other cases, promotional 
skill and policies to build up reputation for quality 
have pushed many specialists nearer to the front. 
Finally, the experience gained from all-out produc- 
tion in war years, enlarged working capital accumu- 
lated since Pearl Harbor, the acquisition of modern 
plants and equipment, and the assembly of first 
grade technicians have helped to open new vistas 
for a good many enterprises. 

This second bracket list of sound concerns offers 
unusual opportunities to the well informed investor. 
Under current conditions, though, when a sellers’ 
market still affords widespread prosperity, consider- 
able discretion is needed in picking out a few good 
companies with fundamentals for more prolonged 
good earning power. This is especially true, because 
mere wartime records, or those in prewar too, do 
not necessarily provide reliable yardsticks by which 
to appraise the present status of the concerns under 
discussion. On the following pages we present 
thumbnail comments and statistics bearing on four 
companies that come pretty well within the limits 
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of definition mentioned 
above. As a matter of 
policy to limit the range 
of our selections, we 
have chosen four pro- 
ducers of durable goods, 
although in different seg- 
ments of this division of 
the economy. 

Your attention is di- 
rected to the 10-year 
charts of each of these 
four selected stocks. 
Many readers have ex- 
pressed deep interest in 
our similar graphic por- 
trayal of how securities 
have performed over the 
years as earnings, divi- 
dends and working capi- 
tal changed. All this is 
shown in the charts, 
which combined with the 
comparative pre-war Vs. 
latest balance sheet 
changes and our concise 
discussions of each com- 
pany, present a revealing 
picture for your informa- 
tion. 


Can These Stocks Be 
Bought at Once? 


In presenting these 
studies of stocks which 

give us strong evidence 

of being near a buying 
point, we have endeavored to select equities which 
should not only demonstrate healthy growth but 
also provide a sound dividend yield. These are issues 
which you can hold on a long term basis with con- 
fidence that the fundamental situation is highly 
promising. 

Of course, we may run into markets which give 
no discount to an attractive situation which is al- 
ready undervalued—and like any other investment 
some temporary price depreciation may ensue. How- 
ever, the possibilities favor resistance of these 
selected stocks to general price depreciation and the 
generous capitalization of favorable market move- 
ments in the future. 

All readers should, in addition, weigh carefully 
the advice given in each issue of The Magazine of 
Wall Street in our market article prepared by Mr. 
A. T. Miller. If no general buying is recommended, 
as is the case at present when a 25% cash reserve 
should be in the average investment account, it 
would be wiser to wait for a bullish indication 
from Mr. Miller before entering your commitments, 
unless you are in a position to ignore short term 
fluctuations. 

On the basis of our study of both the internal 
and external factors in each of the four companies 
included in this study, capital enhancement and in- 
come potentials are well above average and prices 
are reaching areas where accumulation will be timed 
with the probability of relatively limited risk as 
compared with the general market. 
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Funded Debt: None 
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CARPENTER STEEL CO. 
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it 1936 | 1937 | 19386 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 
pal 3.31; 68 | 68 4.05 | 5.50 4.75 3.72 3.44 3.08 | 4.53 | 
2.25| _.70 75 | 2.590 | 2.90 | 2.50 2.90 2.25 | 2.2 | 2.50 
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NEWPORT INDUSTRIES 


BUSINESS: Company ranks second in size among producers of turpen- 
tine, rosin and pine oil recovered from pine stumps through a special 
steam process. Its manufacturing operations are centered in Louisiana 
and Florida, and warehouses are maintained at various strategic points 
in a number of leading cities. 


OUTLOOK: The marked uptrend in demand for the company’s special 
products, especially in the paint industry has resulted in a corresponding 
increase in volume and net profits. Net sales of $13.3 million in 1946 
compared with $9.7 million in 1945. Prospects of Newport are consider- 
ably enhanced by its entry into production of Ramie fibre, one of the 
most highly esteemed items in the field. Jointly with the United States 
Sugar Corporation, the company has planted 1300 acres with this valu- 
able crop in Southern Florida. From 1939 through 1945 the net earnings 
of Newport, though consistent, were not overly impressive, ranging from 
50 cents per share up to $1.14. During 1946, however, they jumped 
abruptly to $3.42 per share. And for 6 months ended June 30, a net of 
$2.75 was reported. From the accompanying table it will be seen that 
Newport's financial status is exceptionally good, with cash and Govern- 
ment securities alone far in excess of all current liabilities. As of December 
31, 1946, the company was entirely free from bank debt. No funded 
debt is senior to the outstanding 39,870 shares of preferred and 620,259 
shares of common. 


DIVIDENDS: Though dividends have not been large since 1942, they 
have trended steadily up from a level of 50 cents per share to $1.60 in 
1946, and during each of the first two quarters in 1947, 50 cents per 
share was paid. 


MARKET ACTION: In comparison with a 1947 range of 327-24'/4 a 
recent price was 27!/2. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 























CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 


BUSINESS: For more than half a century past this concern has been a 
specialist in the production of high grade steels and alloys, as well as 
those with nickel components. Its main plant is located at Reading, Pa. 


OUTLOOK: Due to the highly technical nature of the company’s output, 
most of its sales are made direct to a wide range of industrial users. 
Under current conditions, the demand is most satisfactory and, barring 
interruptions in the factory, it is likely thet 1947 volume will exceed the 
$22 million achieved last year. Outlets for finished steel include the auto- 
mobile industry, machine tools, electrical equipment, typewriters, cutlery, 
saws and similar groups in the economy. As quality is the main determi- 
nant of price in this special field, Carpenter has been able to maintain 
adequate profits margins during the majority of years in its long career. 
That it will continue to enjoy this advantage appears pretty certain. From 
the appended table it will be seen that working capital has now more 
than doubled since 1940, and though inventory values have sharply in- 
creased, the relationship of current liabilities to current assets has been 
maintained on a conservative basis. During the past six years annual 
net earnings have averaged about $3.50 per share, but for 9 months 
ended March 31, 1947 they rose to $5.52 per share. 


DIVIDENDS: Dividends have been paid without a break since 1907 and 
for some years past have averaged from $2.25 to $2.50 per share. During 
the first two quarters of the current year, though, they totalled $2 per 
share. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price around 45 compares with a 1947 range 


of 50!/2-40. Except during last year's general market break, the price has 
trended up rather steadily ever since 1938. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 














Dec. 31, Dec. 31, June 30, Mar. 31, 
1940 1946 Change 1940 1947 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cosh . $1,372 $ 1,171 —$ 201 Cash... . $1,323 $ 5,259 +$3,936 
. S. Gov't securities... 3,500 + 3,500 Marketable securities 1,145 170 — 975 
Foal Ts al re “465 1,632 + 1,167 Receivables, net . 715 1,706 + 991 
Inventories... 982 962 — 20 Inventories ......... 2,614 5.999 + 3,385 
Other current assets... —” oe ~ 42 Other current assets... 39 + 3 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 2,861 7,265 + 4,404 TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 5,797 13,173 + 7,376 
Plant and equipment... 9,391 + 3,624 Plant and equipment......... 6,€38 pitas 
_— = OR ......... rs + errs Less depreciation 3,705 : a 
et property ................... ' Eee Net property 00... 3,133 4,242 1,109 
Other assets ...... . 19 432 + 235 Other assets .. 124 265 + 141 
TOTAL ASSETS ........ $6,309 $12,512 +$6,203 TOTAL ASSETS $9,054 $17,680 +$8,626 
LIABILITIES 
pied cote ee SS PRA LIABILITIES 
a * 7i4(a) 1.” s77_—Atets. payable and accruals $760 $1913 + $1,153 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES. 676 1,689 +e Sete Oe tee on bites — 
Shar te ras debe 34 ae — "34 TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES... 1,296 3,868 - 2,572 
Long term debt. 975 eres = Ce Deferred liabilities 6 a 6 
Capital 621 4,577 oO g@ue (meseeves 80 860 + 780 
Surplus aaivies 4,003 6,246 + 2,243 Capital . 1,800 1,800 as 
$12,512 +$6,203 Surplus 5,878 11,146 5,268 
CUMNNT Rue - ‘i $3.39 TOTAL LIABILITIES |... $9,054 $17,680 + $8,626 
A oa ° . ? ° WORKING CAPITAL .. ; $4,501 $ 9,305 +- $4,804 
(a) After deducting $1.3 million U. S. tax notes CURRENT RATIO | 4.5 3.4 — 1. 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


BUSINESS: Products made from copper, brass, aluminum, bronze and 
magnesium are specialties of this old established concern, whose origin 
dates back to the enterprise of Paul Revere. Seven large plants are 
operated. American Smelting & Refining Company owng a minority 
stock interest, 


OUTLOOK: As among the chief customers of Revere are the automobile 
industry, the makers of electrical equipment and the building industry, 
it can be imagined that above average good business seems assured for 
this highly rated producer. Aside from offerings of sheets, rods, tubes, 
plates, shapes and wire made from various metals, the company aggres- 
sively exploits markets calling for numerous fabricated articles. In this 
latter category are included such items as cooking utensils and other 
novelties. During war years, net earnings were fairly good though severely 
held down by Federal taxes, and until the demise of OPA last summer, 
the going was rather tough for a while. For full year 1946 though, net 
earnings amounted to $3.6! per share. As Revere has been steadily 
reducing its funded debt, and for 6 months ended June 30, 1947 reported 
net equal to $3.5! per share, it seems as if better treatment of share- 
holders might soon be a rational expectancy. The company's affairs are 
in the hands of an exceedingly capable management and there is good 
reason to think that demand for its products in the current year will push 
volume to new high peacetime records. 


DIVIDENDS: For a long period between 1932 and 1946, no dividends 
were paid on the common, due to sizable interest charges on funded debt 
and priority of preferred dividends. During the past four quarters, though, 
25 cents per share has been paid on the equities, in each period. 


MARKET ACTION: From a high of 2434 earlier in the year the price 
slid to a low of 14, from which it has now recovered to 19%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1940 1946 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash ....... $ 2,325 $ 7,150 +$ 4,825 
Receivables, net 8,300 6,488 — 1,812 
Inventories ........ 13,919 19,631 + 5,712 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 24,544 33,269 + 8,725 
Plant and equipment 30,143 32,703 + 2,560 
Less depreciation 13,958 17,432 + 3,474 
Net property . 16,185 15,271 _ 914 
Other assets ... 1,341 1,365 aa 24 
TOTAL ASSETS . $42,070 $49,905 +$ 7,835 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable $ 1,900 S . aa7 —$ 1,763 
Accts. payable and accruals 6,257 5,914 — 343 
Reserve for taxes 3,487 1,830(a) — 1,657 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 11,644 7,881 — 3,763 
Long term debt. 7,100 3,339 — 3,761 
Reserves. ................. 1,670 5,489 + 3,819 
Capital ... : 16,927 13,949 — 2,978 
Surplus ................ : 4,729 19,247 + 14,518 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $42,070 . $49,905 +$ 7,835 

WORKING CAPITAL $12,900 $25,389 +$12,489 
CURRENT RATIO ..... | 4.2 at 


(a) After deducting $4.4 million U S. tax notes 








1932 | Ov - - - 1.25 1.25 1.25 | 1625 1. 23 | 
[is Gp Sl] BD 27 12.0 12.3 





1.25 | 
14.7 (| 17.* | 2.5] 21.6) 21.4 | 22.8) 27.1 





WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Company is leading manufacturer of both heavy duty and 
light trucks, delivery models, buses and coaches, As a specialist in this 
field it enjoys an advantage of more than forty years experience, 


OUTLOOK: In White Motor Co. we have an example of a concern pulled 
out of a rather prolonged prewar rut by emergence into peck activity 
during five years of hostilities, and subsequently stimulated by a very 
large amount of civilian business. Even under the handicaps common in 
this industry during 1946, White's unit sales of 12,916 established an 
all time peace record. As the company’s reputation for quality has always 
been outstanding, the current encouraging demand for its vehicles under 
existing conditions is likely to continue unabated for a long time to come. 
Though working capital was substantially increased during war years, 
higher priced inventories early in 1947 led the management to place an 
$8 million term loan at low interest rates, as a result of which the June 
30, 1947 balance sheet discloses current assets of $41.2 million compared 
with current liabilities of $14.1 million, a very sound status. Since 1940, 
White's net earnings have averaged better than $3.75 per share, includ- 
ing $2.87 for 1946. In the 6 months ended June 30, 1947, net per share 
advanced to $3.80 per share, indicating the benefits of larger sales and 
smoother operating conditions. 


DIVIDENDS: All during the boom years of the 1920s, sizable dividends 
were paid, indeed until 1932. From 1935 through 1940, no distributions 
were made. But from 1941 to date, a quarterly dividend rate of 25 cents 
per share has been maintained, through 1946 enhanced by an annual 
extra of 25 cents. Additionally a dividend of 10% in stock was declared 
last year. 


MARKET ACTION: Currently the shares are quoted around 25!/2, 
against o 1947 high of 29% and a low of 19!/2. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





Dec. 31, June 30, 
1940 1947 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash ..... $ 1,517 $ 4,596 +$ 3,079 
Receivables, net aoe 6,114 8,531 + 2,417 
II hers ok in ve 11,936 28,075 16,139 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 19,567 41,202 21,635 
Plant and equipment. : 17,741 29,909 12,168 
Less depreciation ... 10,952 16,383 5,431 
Net property ......... 6,789 13,526 6,737 
Other assets ........ 962 2,524 1,562 
TOTAL ASSETS . $27,318 $57,252 +$29,934 
LIABILITIES 
Notes payable . $ 800 +$ 800 
Accts. payable ig occruals 3,679 10,443 + 6,764 
Reserve for taxe 1,190 2,883 ~ 1,693 
TOTAL CURRENT “LIABILITIES 4,869 14,126 + 9,257 
Deferred liabilities ......... = 319 63 a 256 
Long term debt....... : Santos : we 8,575 + 8,575 
Reserves. ............... 1,678 2,017 : 339 
Capital . eee 625 688 +. 63 
Surplus. ....... . 19,627 31,783 + 11,956 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $27,318 $57,252 +-$29,934 
WORKING CAPITAL SRS “— 698 $27,076 +$12,378 
CURRENT RATIO sciteoenes 2.9 — 1.1 
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- * Plus 
a Prospects and Ratings for Building—Metals and Metal 
mae Fabricators, Movies, Unclassified and Specialty Stocks 
Part II 
hens he Forecast section this issue discusses the tractors and sub-contractors. High labor and ma- 
? highly interesting groups named above which have _ terials costs and continuing shortages on some items 
many significant cross currents in their outlook. The have been restricting factors. The metal group has 
i building industry has been a sore spot in our econ- seen higher prices, shortages in some metals, ample 
tivity omy but is showing signs of improved activity. supplies in others. Governmental stockpiles have 
very Basically it is an inefficient producer with its con- been allowed to dwindle. The movies are concerned 
— with higher costs, current lower attendance and 
ise — a = i business with = 
inder ritish regulations, All these factors are presented, 
ome. MARKET ACTION OF STOCK GROUPS ANALYZED along with many others, in the discussions of these 
ears, groups. Tables presented give you the latest and 
Si 300 | r | ry | background statistics on the individual companies as 
‘iil | | | well as specific comments on each. 
940, | METALS - NON. FERROUS ; | | The chart on this page shows how each of the 
ed ais ol INDEX ——————— groups presented in this issue have acted market- 
ant a Beeastace wise. Charted, too, is the action of our Magazine of 
i {| gaa ft} ttt | Wall Street Index of 304 Combined Stocks—so you 
T T NI na err can see how the various industry shares have per- 
ends | | | | formed in comparison to the general market. 
ions beeen! | | | | To assist our subscribers in arriving at sound in- 
—. 7 — STOCK INDEX. 7 ! aon vestment decisions, the Magazine of Wall Street 
asd | ( | | | pe 4 presents its Security Appraisals and Dividend Fore- 
/ | | 4] } | | casts at six months intervals, in addition to its reg- 
200 = | om ee ular coverage of important developments. By this 
S/o, A | | | L | | method, the maximum number of industries are * 
Lf \ ton IN | | periodically reviewed on the basis of all available in- 
| m \ | es ~ . re tat} - . 
Y7 Pn TT o:\em formation, supplemented by statistical data for ready 
f M. W. S. 304 \\\ | | \ comparisons. Additionally, brief comments on the 
STOCK INDEX| \ 3ae8 \ status of each company listed on the tables are 
a. 2 —— \ presented. 
on A | | | They key to our ‘atings of investment quality, and 
417 a \ i NN current earnings ti nds of the individual stocks—the 
ps4 \ oa last column in the cable, preceding c is as 
168 | a ( an follows: A+, Top Quality; A, High Grade; B, Good; 
737 "a COPPER & Aas | C+, Fair; C, Marginal. The accompanying numerals 
64 | - | STOCK INDEX — ~ indicate si earnings trends thus; 1—Upward; 
2—Steady ; 3—Downward. For example, Al denotes 
| Dyanna a stock of high grade investment quality with an 
g00 | 7 ert STOCK INDEX upwards earnings | trend. 
593 ‘STOCK INDEX, # (TT N- Stocks marked with a W in the tabulations are 
+4 ai | a recommended for income return. Issues regarded as 
= | v : - r rc 3 ; ASONODS AMS having above average appreciation potentials are de- 
3 noted by the letter X. Purchases for appreciation 
on 1946 1947 shoud of course be timed with the trend and invest- 
78 ment advice présented in the A. T. Miller market 


analysis in every issue of this publication. 
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BUILDING SHARES 


By GEORGE S. KENT 


<licadiad to the Magazine of Wall Street 
Common Stock Index, shares in the construction 
group have recovered rather significantly from a 
low of 48 earlier in the year to a level of 60, as of 
July 18. Hence they are now only 614 points below 
their peak point for the current year. Whether or 
not this increasing evidence of popularity is war- 
ranted by late reports of the building industry does 
not appear to create much of a problem, for of late 
the reports have all been decidedly optimistic. As a 
matter of fact, the progress of many concerns iden- 
tified with construction work has been rather 
encouraging for many months past, though over- 
clouded by propaganda criticising the laggard devel- 
opment of G.I. housing, plus dismal complaints from 
_ some quarters that building costs were threatening 
to strangle the entire industry. But now are coming 
reliable statistics that indicate for 1947 an upsurge 
in construction activity of most promising propor- 
tions, with good prospects that the trend may con- 
tinue for at least a year or so to come. Shares of 
sound concerns in various branches of this special 
industry, therefore, may carry considerable appeal 
from both the investment and speculative angle. 
Interest in this direction is heightened by the 
undeniable fact that judging by all past records, no 
major period of prosperity has ever brightened the 
economy that did not find construction in the front 
rank. Ever since V-J Day, investment students have 
been harping on this circumstance, but their com- 
ments lost a good deal of weight when the clamor 
over building homes for veterans began. More than 
ever, now, the combined factors of record breaking 
National Income, pressure for industrial expansion 
and public works, plus low money rates, favor the 
outlook for this basic industry. 
Now that Federal restrictions upon building have 
gone out of the window, it looks as if both home 
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builders and industrial concerns alike are accepting 
the new plateau of costs as more or less permanent. 
In any event, where the supply of funds permits, 
necessity rather than prudence has become the 
transcendent factor in many construction programs. 
As deferred demand has merely been piled up during 
an interval when the desire for lower prices checked 
the placing of contracts, the medium term outlook 
for suppliers of essential materials has been cumu- 
latively enhanced. According to Government sources, 
total outlays for construction of every kind during 
1947 now seem likely to reach $12 billion, not quite 
up to earlier estimates but about 20% above the 
showing of $10 billion for 1946. 


Mass Purchasing May Cut Costs 


Shifts in the character of demand, now that more 
affluent home builders, along with industrial con- 
cerns, have taken the reins from builders of low 
cost houses, may before long result in a gradual 
decline in prices for materials. This surmise is based 
on the probability that mass purchasing rather than 
hand to hand buying wil curb the avidity of manu- 
facturers and distributors of building materials, 
while the completion of expanded capacity will also 
bring larger supplies. With every month that passes, 
too, the elimination of bottlenecks will smooth the 
way for more prompt construction work. This is an 
important element in considering costs at all levels, 
for the lack of a few nails or bags of cement could 
easily leave highly paid workmen idle on the job and 
boost expenses out of all proportion. Granted full 
speed ahead, the turnover of materials and supplies 
should increase to a point where profit margins of 
the producers could permit desirable reductions in 
prices, when competition gets into full swing. It is 
said that if contractors were sure of securing 
promptly all supplies needed that, aside from the 
prices for materials, building outlays could be cut 
by more than 10%. When this happy time arrives, 
the stimulation of construction activity should pro- 
long the era of good business now in sight for all 
segments of the industry. 
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How the present uptrend in building is developing 
is shown by reports that during June alone, con- 
tractors are said to have taken on 73,000 workers, 
bringing total employment in this field to around 
1,760,000. Compared with a year ago, there are now 
about quarter of a million more employees engaged 
in construction work. During June, total outlays for 
all kinds of new building exceeded $1 billion, raising 
the full amount since the beginning of the year up 
to $6.2 billion. While construction of public works 
generally has been held back as a matter of national 
policy, it should be realized that building of hospi- 
tals and repairs to roads have ben pushed as a 
matter of prime importance. Highway work, for ex- 
ample, is now supplying jobs for about a tenth of 
all construction workers. This is significant because 
it expands the demand for cement, sectional bars, 
road building equipment and the like, and work in 
this special field assuredly will increase steadily. As 
for building permits, Dun & Bradstreet report that 
in June, applications in 215 cities involved more 
than $280 million, with a single exception the 
largest sum reported since the boom days of 1929. 

At the current pace now being exhibited, sup- 
pliers of construction essentials may be kept ex- 
ceedingly busy during an indeterminate term ahead. 
So strong is the latest demand, moreover, that the 
impact of competition should be less burdensome 
than in many other forms of industry now ap- 
proaching a status of over-supply. From this view- 
point, it seems possible that profit margins will be 
easier to control, and that net earnings will be 
stabilized at an above average level. For quite a 
period in the offing, though, shortage of both labor 
and basic materials, such as steel, will prove a 
serious problem. With materials costs still rising, 
the strain upon working capital in carrying un- 
finished products to the point of delivery may curb 
the urge to distribute liberal dividends in some in- 
stances, although net earnings seemed to warrant 
more favorable action. 


Restricting Factors 


As a check against possible over-optimism in 
scanning the construction industry, there are sev- 
eral matters that deserve consideration. Beyond 
doubt many prospective building projects have been 
held up or indefinitely postponed, in part because of 
the high costs previously mentioned, and partly be- 
cause contractors have been put in a very difficult 
position at their end. Still faced by the possible 
impact of strikes and uptrends in wage costs, these 
professional builders are forced to assume heavy 
risks in making firm bids for new projects. In con- 
sequence, construction costs have soared far higher 
than the shortened hours of work per man, the 
increased wage rates and high prices for materials 
alone would necessitate. Furthermore, the Federal 
statistics cited, that show impressive gains in con- 
struction volume are in terms of dollars. If ex- 
pressed on a physical basis, the relative tallies would 
show that few if any gains in comparison with last 
years’ figures had been achieved. While due impor- 
tance must be credited to all these adverse factors, 
though, it will be recognized that they may be tran- 
sitory in character. New York City’s Mayor 
O’Dwyer, for example is striving to stabilize. wage 
scales for construction workers in his area for a 
three year term, so that both contractors and pro- 
spective builders can at least know what to expect. 
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Either natural forces or agreed upon restrictions 
sooner or later will correct this difficult situation or 
more serious trouble could emerge. When, if and as 
a better degree of nationwide stability in this field 
is achieved, the suppliers of construction equipment 
and supplies are likely to be swamped with incoming 
orders, despite high building costs. 

The serious housing shortage and the laggard pace 
at which it has been overcome has more than ever 
brought out handicaps that sooner or later must be 
surmounted in this important field. Compared with 
progress towards modernization of operating meth- 
ods of practically all other segments of the economy, 
the building industry is still in the horse and buggy 
days when it comes to home building. Under the spur 
of the Federal Housing Program last year, hundreds 
of concerns announced plans to provide prefabricated 
homes on a large s¢ale, but their efforts proved 
highly disappointing. It is said that scarcely more 
than a dozen now remain actively in the business. 
This is because Union Labor generally has been 
found rebellious against working on projects that 
would speed up the construction of homes and cut 
out their prospects for prolonged time at work. Quite 
as serious a barrier, though, has been the widespread 
prevalence of antiquated building codes, under which 
it has been almost impossible for anyone to construct 
a prefab, despite its desirable features. Ultimately, 
these foolish restrictions must be revised and stand- 
ardized, but a long time will be required. Meanwhile 
several amply financed concerns in the prefabricated 
are expanding their production and making the most 
out of a difficult situation. As for the Union Labor 
problem causing difficulty in other branches of low 
cost housing, one of the largest operators on Long 
Island, Levitt & Sons, has cut the knot by hiring 
only non-union workers, and creating many of its 
own supply sources for materials. 


An Industry of Diverse Companies 


The composition of the building industry is so 
complex that to gauge its over-all potentials, it is 
necessary to study the progress and problems of its 
many diverse units one by one and piece them to- 
gether. To aid the reader in this rather difficult un- 
dertaking, the statistics presented on the accom- 
panying table may prove helpful. Reports showing 
interim earnings will be of special interest, as they 
tend to prove rather conclusively how the various 
representative concerns have been faring in the cur- 
rent year. Comparisons with 1946 results, it should 
be remembered, are not always rational, though, be- 
cause of numerous upsets in the economy last year. 

To comment briefly on a few of the concerns tabu- 
lated, let’s start with the paint manufacturers. It 
will be seen that both Devoe & Raynolds and Glidden 
Co. in the six months ended May 6 and April 6 
respectively earned about twice the amounts of divi- 
dends paid during all of 1946. This despite serious 
shortages of materials such as linseed oil. Rehabili- 
tation work as much as new construction of course 
enhance volume potentials in this field. Holland Fur- 
nace reported a deficit equal to 13 cents per share in 
the first quarter, but second quarter improvement 
brought earnings for the first six months to $.78 per 
share compared with $.37 for the first half of 1946. 
Holland for 12 months ended June 30, 1947 earned 
$2.62 per share. Granted more ample materials and 
freedom (Please turn to page 562) 
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(a)—For 28 weeks ended July 12. 

(b)—Stockholders are to vote Aug. 
the common stock. 

Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. 


Myb—For 6 months ended May 31. 








1942-45 1946 
Average Fiscal Year 
ee Net 
| | Amer. Rad. & SS... $ 55. $095 
| Armstrong Cork 2.30 2.54 
| Bruce, E. L..... 3.47 1.78, 
| Celotex Js 4.17 
| Certainteed Prod. 67 2.36 
| Congoleum-Nairn 1.33 1.89 
| Crane Co.. 1.80 3.41 
| Devoe & Raynolds “A”. 1.51 3.50 
Flintkote 152 2.82 — 
| Glidden Co. 193—«5.93 
| Holland Furnace a “ai 
| 
| Johns-Manville a7 1.90 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 1.53 318 
| 
| Lone Star Cement 2.93 5.71 
|. a 
| Masonite... 2.16 3.67 
| Minneapolis-Honeywell 2.29 3.87 
| National Gypsum 50 2.21 
| Otis Elevator 1.06 2.36 
| Pittsburgh Plate Glass 1.46 1.92 
| 
Pratt & Lambert 2.19 4.16 
| Ruberoid 217 6.73 
| Sherwin-Williams (b) 6.28 10.23 
Thompson-Starrett def.49 42 
U.S. Gypsum 3.57 9.90 
Yale & Towne 2.97 ; 2.12 


Position of Leading Building Stocks 


1947 
Interim 


Net 


~ $ .70Jeb- 


1.73 Deb 


3.07 Ap6 


1.78 Jeb 


2.05 Jeb 


3.07 My6 


3.49 (a) 
~ 4.33 Apo 


78 Jeb 


1.78 Jeb 


3.39 Jel2 


2.81 Jeb 


2.51 Jeb 


1.39 Jeb 


1.62 Jed 


1.66 Jeb 


5.56 Jeb 


def .69 Ap 


2.27 Mr3 


2.51 Jeb 


Ap—For Fiscal Year ended April 30, 1947. 
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Yield Ratings 








Invest- 


BL Well 


COMMENTS 


Largest concern in the heating Yield. | 
Strong finances and ample earnings 
assure stability of dividend. 

B2 Dominant unit in production of cork | 
items, and a specialist in linoleum floor 
coverings. Liberal dividend payer. 

integrated maker of hardwood | 
flooring. Well financed and dividend 
well covered by earnings. 

BI Established manufacturer of wallboards | 

made from sugar cane. Heavy demand 

for these low cost materials enabling | 
excellent profits. Dividend secure. 


Ct Specialist in felt products, 


Cat 


including | 
roofing. Current demand satisfactory. 
Conservative dividend well protected. | 


B| Leading maker of linoleum and felt| 
bases. Sharp uptrend in sales reported. 
Satisfactory earnings assure stable divi- | 
dend. | 

BI Dominant producer of plumbing sup- 
plies. Fair profit margins warrant lib- 
eral dividends. Strong finances. | 


BI Oldest of the paint manufacturers. | 
pansion has lifted sales and profits. 
Dividend secure with chance of extras. | 








15 on a proposed 2-for-| split of 


Debé—For 6 months ended December 31, 


CHI 


B| Has diversified output of asphalt, roof- | 
ing, paperboard containers, tiles, etc. 
Dividends trending up along with | 
extras. | 


Large producer of paints, plus chemi- | 
cals, food and vegetable oil items. Siz- | 
able earnings suggest increasing liber- 
__ality to shareholders. | 


B3 ~~ Specializes in warm air heating equip- | 
ment. Long record of success. Stable 
_ dividends seem well assured. | 

Al ~ Operating at record levels in produc- | 
ing asbestos roofing, brake linings and | 
pipe coverings. Earnings cover divi- | 
dends by ample margin. 


Accounts for about 10% of domestic 
output of cement. Long term earnings 
record favorable. Prospects for divi-| 
dend improvement. | 
BI Large operator of cement plants in both | 
the United States and Latin-America. | 
Liberal dividends justified. 


CHI. 


; BI Dominant manufacturer of hardboard | 


Current Price- 

12 Mos. 1946-47. Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Dividend Price Range Price Ratio Yield _ 
$.70 23 -11% $15 (58 46% 

9s 6 3, @ 69 47 
150 50 -32 40 224 37 
1.12 38-19% 28 £67 4.0 
60 25%-1154  ~=—'17 Ty ae 
1.25 4055-23. 30 158 4.2 
2.05 4954-26, 35 10.2 5.8 
1.60 39-20% 28 80 57 ~ 

1.45 4674-24 33 1.7) 4.4, 
2.20 56/4-34 47 7.9 47 

=> Hi 2 ws ss 
“1.16% 55%-35% 44 232 2.7 
“175 5534-3072 37) aT 
“425 94 -58/ 69 121° 61 
150 75 -39%, 55 150 2.7 
2.30  681/4-45 56 145 4.1 
75 = -33%4-14% 21 £95 3.6 
1.35 39"/a-24 os wa 47 
1.25 4834-30 38 198 3.3 
2.45 60 -35 45 108 5.5 
2.50 65 -40/. 60 89 = 4.1 
6.00 169-115 146 143 4.1 
Nil  13%- 3% 5 
3.00 132-86 103 10.4 2.9 
1.00 61 '/a-33 99 «Isis 26 


for table tops, tiles, toys, flooring, etc. 


Current business at peak levels. Divi- 
dend could be increased. 

BI Leading maker of heat regulating | 
equipment, for residential and indus- | 
trial use. Dividend liberal and well | 
assured. 


Ranks second in its field. Earnings rec- 
ord erratic but under current conditions 
dividend seems well protected. 


BI Long established producer and servicer | 
of elevators. Business international. | 
Good interim earnings favor dividend | 
stability. | 

Al Top ranking maker of flat glass and| 
paints. Strong finances and fine earn- 
ings record. Dividend secure. 

BI Important maker of paints, varnishes | 
and allied products. Enjoys record for| 
stable earnings. Conservative dividend | 
well protected. | 

BI! Fine record as maker of roofing mate- | 
rials, with unbroken dividend record for | 
nearly 60 years. Dividends may become 
larger. 

Al Largest maker of paints. Also produces 
insecticides and other chemical prod- 
ucts. Business stable and dividends well 
assured. 


C3 Among leading concerns in the erec- 
tion of large buildings. Drab record of 
earnings for many years past. No near 
chance of dividend. 


Al Leader in the field of gypsum products, 
with enviable record for dividend sta- 
bility. Current earnings well abreast of | 
last year. 

BI In addition to locks, makes wide variety | 
of cranes, trucks, hoists, and trailers. | 
Except in depression years has paid | 
dividends for many years. 


1946. ae 


CaN 





Ap6—For 6 months ended April 30. 


Je6—For 6 months ended June 30. 


| 
My9—For 9 months ended May 31. | 
| 
| 


Je!2—For 12 months ended June 30. 
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A Timely Reappraisal 
of the 
METAL Stocks 


By WARREN BEECHER 


R econversion has wrought many eco- 
nomic oddities—not the least interesting 


beneficiary such as the non-ferrous metals 
industry is experiencing a far greater meas- 
ure of prosperity two years after cessation 


armies were in the field. Sharply increased 

profit margins for copper, lead and zine 
producers have resulted in almost fabulous earnings 
and enlarged dividends. The time appears approach- 
ing, however, when more realistic conditions may 
reassert themselves. 

No one is rash enough to think that current his- 
torically high prices for scarce metals are likely to 
endure for any considerable period. Costs are almost 
certain to remain rigid, so that within the next six 
to twelve months it would be reasonable to look for 
narrowing margins. This trend need not have an 
adverse effect on fundamental factors, however, for 
there is little question but that sharply higher quo- 
tations for these strategic materials have encour- 
aged production and use of competitive materials 
that may have a serious effect on demand factors if 
permitted to continue uninterruptedly. Indeed, it 
may be argued that the best interests of metal 
producers would be served by a moderate recession 
in prices so as to combat competition from sub- 
stitutes. ' 

Moreover, rising wages and a persistent labor 
shortage have directed attention to the need of in- 
creased mechanization in mining operations. In due 
course, it is reasonable to think that progressive 
managements may appropriate substantial funds 
for modern equipment. Thus as excessive demands 
for metals subside and prices settle back to more 
realistic levels, producers will be in a position to 
maintain earnings through more efficient’ production 
methods. Selling prices may be lowered to retain 
customers who otherwise might be tempted to shift 
to plastics, aluminum or plywood. 

Stronger Supplies of Metals 
The most noticeable change in the outlook for 
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Metal consumption is strong paralleling on industrial production, but 
after inventories are replenished the outlook may change substantially 


producers and fabricators in recent months, aside 
from the spurt in prices, is the evidence of more 
plentiful supplies. Adequate tonnages of all basic 
metals are available—at a price. Six to nine months 
ago lead was almost as scarce as platinum or gold. 
Consumption holds at exceptionally high figures, 
reflecting the expansion in industrial activity, but 
most observers think that once normal inventories 
have been restored, demand will begin to taper. In 
the copper industry it is thought that a slackening 
in consumer interest may begin to make itself ap- 
parent toward the end of the year. Authorities inti- 
mate that the going price may drop back to around 
1914¢ a pound by December. 


Relatively large production and better margins 
than obtained in many years assure liberal earnings 
for major copper and lead producers this year. Mid- 
year statements showing benefits of pri¢e advances 
effected through the first six months suggest what 
may be in store for major concerns supplying cop- 
per, lead and zinc. Supplies of aluminum have be- 
come abundant and boom conditions are absent in 
this division, although use of the lighter metal has 
increased several fold during the war. The demand 
for steel alloying metals, such as nickel and moly- 
bdenum, also has failed to keep pace with that for 
copper and lead. Silver has become abundant at the 
high prices reached through legislative maneuvering. 
The age-old effects of supply and demand are be- 
coming evident in mixed results. Producers and 
refiners of lead are enjoying the strongest strategic 
position. : 


To obtain a more detailed view of prospects for 
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principal groups in the metals trade it may be well 
to examine conditions in the several divisions more 
closely. It is necessary also to keep in mind the 
importance of these metals as a source of armaments 
and the consequent need for accumulating stockpiles 
for an emergency. Implementation of directives from 
the military forces may have a bearing on funda- 
mental conditions for producers of non-ferrous 
metals. 

The acute shortage in copper which had retarded 
industrial production in the early months of 1946, 
has been relieved by expanding production at home 
and abroad. Larger volume has been stimulated by 
price increases—first through subsidies and more 
recently through free markets. After removal of the 
12-cent price ceiling in June last year, quotations 
have risen to as high as 2314 cents a pound and in 
the last few months have dipped back to 2114 cents. 
The 80 per cent jump enabled producers not only 
to raise wages and attract more miners, but also to 
improve facilities and increase dividends. 

Consumption of copper this year is expected to 
approximate 1.4 million tons, compared with slightly 
more than 1.2 million in 1946. Domestic output is 
expected to approximate 1 million tons and foreign 
supplies may run about double this figure. Recent 
price advances have stimulated offerings of scrap 
copper, contributing to amounts available for 
industry. 


Lead Prices High 


Demand for lead may reach 750,000 tons this 
year, compared with an indicated production of 450,- 
000 tons in this country and double that -amount 
abroad. More secondary metal is becoming available 
to meet the huge industrial requirements. Ordinary 
consumption of this metal as a substitute is being 
reduced because of the sharp rise in prices since 
decontrol in June, 1946, from 6.35 cents a pound to 
15 cents. The current exceptionally high level com- 
pares with the 1917 high of 1214 cents and with an 
average through the 1930’s of 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

It probably is natural for this metal to command a 
greater premium, inasmuch as it is so essential in 
fabrication of products used in the automotive and 
building industries in which activity has reached a 
high level. Lead also maintained a strong price 
structure through the 1920’s when the motor and 
building trades were taking large quantities. 

The exceptional margin available for lead has at- 
tracted larger quantities of scrap metal and has 
spurred reworkings of old tailings in a search for 
low-content ore. These additional supplies are ex- 
pected to speed restoration of a balance between 
supply and demand and induce a price cut to around 
the 12-cent level. Such a price would be more than 
double the pre-war quotation and still would afford 
liberal profits. The more reasonable figure also prob- 
ably would check the growth in competitive prod- 
ucts. Moreover, producers gradually may be able to 
enlarge output through more active exploratory 
work, which had been deferred for lack of man- 
power during the war. 

Supplies of zinc are somewhat more plentiful than 
copper and lead. Consumption appears likely to range 
above 900,000 tons this year, compared with a trifle 
less than 800,000 tons in 1946. Domestic production 
may come close to total requirements without taking 
into consideration supplies available abroad. Zinc ad- 
vanced less steeply than other leading metals when 
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price controls were removed at the end of OPA in 
October. From a ceiling of 814 cents there was a rise 
to 1014 cents, which was the highest open market 
quotation ever recorded. This figure has continued 
in force. 


Position of Aluminum 


Aluminum strengthened its competitive position 3 
during the war and, with other metals advancing, | 


has solidified its stand, but productive facilities have 
been so greatly enlarged that demand has fallen 
short of supply. Hence with production costs rising 
along with wages in other fields, the margin at 15 
cents a pound has afforded a disappointing profit. 


Wartime demand has tapered with the drop in air- 7 


craft production and use of the metal as a replace- 


ment for non-ferrous materials has not expanded — 
rapidly enough to take up the slack. Aluminum itself © 
also is vulnerable to the return flow of scrap, which © 


has been available in unprecedentedly large quanti- 
ties since the end of the war. 

Restoration of Far Eastern tin supplies has been 
slower than had been anticipated. Consequently 
prices have strengthened in reflecting the strong 
demand from container manufacturers. Domestic re- 
quirements have been supplied by Metals Reserve 
Corp., which acted during the war to allocate stra- 
tegic metals. Bolivian tin prices were raised to 76 
cents a pound for this year and it has been intimated 
that the Bolivian government expects another up- 
ward revision in quotations when a new contract is 
negotiated for 1948. Press dispatches have indi- 
cated that conversations may be opened soon at the 
State Department regarding the proposed purchase 
of Bolivian output next year. This country has indi- 
cated that it would like to have a larger division of 
tin concentrates next year when production will be 
allocated to Great Britain and Argentina as well as 
to the United States. : 

The outlook for gold and silver deserves a brief 
comment in this discussion, in view of the fact that 
several important lead producers also have substan- 
tial silver for sale and several copper companies— 
Howe Sound and Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting, 
for example—have large stakes in gold properties in 
Canada. Gold producers in the Dominion have suf- 


ee 


2H 





fered from the Canadian Government’s decision to | 
place the dollar on a parity with our dollar and to | 


discontinue the premium of 10 per cent that pre- 
viously had been paid for gold offered to the Canad- 
ian Treasury. Elimination of the $3.50 an ounce 
premium cut heavily into earnings of gold producers 
when the Canadian dollar gradually drifted back to 
a discount of about 10 per cent in terms of the 
American currency. What the eventual outcome of 
this unsatisfactory situation may be is difficult to 
foresee, but it is to be noted that some Canadian 
gold producers are stockpiling their ore in anticipa- 
tion of an eventual price advance. In the meantime. 
Howe Sound is proceeding with development of its 
promising Snow Lake property in Manitoba. 

The decline in silver prices this year, resulting 
from increased offerings from abroad after Con- 
gress put through legislation hoisting the Treasury’s 
buying price to a new peak, has had an adverse ef- 
fect on the outlook for silver-lead producers, whose 
operations have been handicapped for several years 
by a serious manpower shortage. Numerous small 
mines in the Northwest have been kept alive primay- 
ily by the high silver price (Please turn to page 566) 
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Financial Data on Non-Ferrous Metal and Metal Fabricator Stocks 








Dollars Per Common Share 











































































































Jeb—For 6 months ended June 30. 
My5—For 5 months ended May 31. 



















































































present barrier over near-term. 


| *—Based on 1947 Interim Earnings since they exceed 1946 fiscal year net. 
| Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. 


Je3—For 3 months ended June 30. 
My6—For 6 months ended May 31. 
My—For fiscal year ended May 31, 1947. 








1942-45 1946 1947 Current Price- Invest- 
Average Fiscal Year Interim 12 Mos. 1946-47 Recent Earnings Dividend ment 
Net Net Net Dividend Price Range Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
| Aluminum Co. of Amer... wn.40°-  $3,70- «2... $2.00 90!/-48/4, $62 16.7 2.2% Bi Keener competition from other metals 
threatens to trim wide profit margins. 
American Metals, Ltd. 1.82 2.02 1.20 Mr3—s1..25 4354-233, 31 15.3 4.0 BI Promising outlook for African produc- | 
ad tion seems a sustaining factor. 
American Smelt. & Ref... 3.74 5.68 3.50 Mr3 3.00 7334-4558 él 10.8 4.9 Bi High rate of operations and unusual 
X profit margins bring earnings upturn. 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Sm... .77 53 35Mr3 20: 1554- 5% My 145 2.7 C1 Labor scarcity and rising costs tend to| 
retard benefits of higher prices. | 
Anaconda Copper........... : 352 2.75 1.43 Mr3 3.00 5174-30% 37 13.4 8.1 Bl Temporary suspension of copper duty | 
X stimulates sales of foreign ore here. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 2.82 7.33 5.88 Mr3 5.50 60!/2-41 se RE 16 C+ Huge utility expansion program prom- 
X ises good market for fabricated items. | 
Bohn Aluminum 6.20 4.66 1.04Mr3 2.00 —-73'/a-34 42 90 48 B3 High rate of activity in automotive ‘in- | 
dustry assure demand for products. 
Bridgeport Brass............. 113 3.27, '1.50Je6 80 20%-13. 14 4.35.7 ~~ CI Urgent demand tends to sustain above | 
x average profit margins and large sales. | 
Cerrode Pasco Copper. 1.77 1.48 2.00 51%4-29/, 32 21.6 63 B2 Intensive development program likely| 
oe : roe 10. SE De i SL ___to defer recovery in dividend rate. 
Climax Molybdenum... 3.85 1.02 54 Jeb 1.20 441/,-155/, 17 16.6 7.1 B2 Elimination of foreign demand and 
ois . __________lack_of new uses retard recovery. _ 
Dow Chemical 1.62 1.10 2.31 My B14 48 -36 41 tZ2 2.0 Al Demand for light metals and develop- 
ment of new products speeds growth. 
= ee ee 
| Eagle Picher Co... (1.48 2.36 2.47 My6 1.35 30!/g-19 25 10.1* 5.4 ‘C+1 Emphasis on manufactured goods wid- 
X ens margins and improves outlook. 
Fansteel Metallurgical ~ 1.03 wae) a eee 25 42 -12% 15 20.2 1.7. B2 Return to normal production rate ex- 
> Pee”) SE ees ee en LS _____sipected to reduce earnings moderately. | 
General Alloys me 02. def.15 Nil 9/n- 2 2'/, C3. Urgent demand for castings tends to| 
a So eS Lae ee ee a Bebe sg ln B : sustain outlook for independents. | 
General Cable... 4l HFS 1.48 Jeb 25 163%- 8 i 7.5* 2.3 Cl Big backlog of utility orders to sustain | 
tote a) ee a AED, 5 ah a = ; oe : _ output and | good _earnings. 
| Howe Sound...... 2.55 1.90 1.77Je6 —-'1.60 60!/4-31'/, 36 19.0 4.4 BI Favorable margins for copper “and | 
(eee ; - a ae 2 7 0 lead afford promise for future. 
Hud. Bay Min. & Smelt.. 2.46 3.32 2.19 Je6 3.00 45!/,-33 38 11.4 7.9 C+1 Price ceilings in Canada retarding | 
tad ats Oe SR ais 0 EE Rt i pe ee AS el ees aes _ i _ earnings rise. e. Dividend _Protected. 
InspirationCons.Copper. 1.33 1.60 2.00Je6 1.50 22'/9-12Yg 17 8.5* 8.8 C+1 Sharp increase for copper lifts: earn- 
ae ee he ee, ol ah pet lice Deca 2 Bee ee ee gh 7 _ a ae ee oJ despite higher wage costc. _ | 
International Nickel 1.86 1.90 51Mr3 1.60 427/-28!/, 30 15.8 5.3 Bl Removal of price contro! expected to | 
help earnings but costs increase. 
International Silver. 2.18 + ~—-9.20 6.43 Jeb 6.50 62 -40//, 62 6.8 10.5 Al Large deferred demand for silverware | 
booms sales and earnings. | 
eae a 2a Vi, 46 206 "GS ~B3 High production rate, d 
a nae Copper S97 2.13 2.75 60!/4-41 46 21.6 6.0 al — ee wat es price advance 
Magma Copper... 1.29 ‘1.86 1.63Je6 = .75 30-16, 19)S—si10.2sié«« C+ | Urgent demand sustains operations and 
a ahs a cate cei er ere ee FF ___earnings of marginal producers. __ 
Miami Copper...... 1.17 2.95 1.50 1834-10!/g 15 5.1 10.0 C-+1 Threat of ending of subsidies and short 
ra iy eae a a aes ey eet ite I eee ee he ore body life adverse factors. — 
Mueller Brass. 1.85 2.42 2.58 My6 ‘1.00 3334-17 20 7.8* 5.0 C+ Good management and active demand 
ee ia a Aas bins ibe os eee Seed a in auto industry favor earnings gain. 
New Jersey Zinc 2.91 2.80 1.21 Mr3 3.00 8134-573, él 21.8 4.9 BI Conservative policy likely to continue 
arse eae ee omer =— ee ee despite promising earnings. Se. 
| Ohio Brass B 1.80 3.27 3.00 41'/2-29%, 36 11.0 8.3 C+1 Small independent benefits from excep- 
ies oy eee eos in oa bsg or eee ____ tional demand for products. 
| Phelps Dodge 2.51 2.93 2.40 48 -293;, 43 14.7 5.6 B—I Earnings sharply increased by high 
X output and sharp price rise. 
'Revere Copper & Brass 1.04 3.61 3.51 Je6 1.00 3134-14 21 5.8 4.8 C+1 Large volume and modern production 
| Xx . facilities account for good showing. 
| Reynolds Metals _ 2.78 4.94 2.00Mr3 50 45!'/-19//4 -23s«4.7~Ss«2.2~Ss« C++). «Huge wartime expansion and keener 
ETAT OP : aoe i ny “i 0, we nee ae competition present big problems. 
| Rome Cable. 1.02. 3.44 9Je3 65 15Y4-10/p—Ssd14~Ss«.)SSs«SS*S*«SEL’SCUUntil’: demand slaackens, wide margins 
hee Se ee = a = { eae should afford f favorable profits. 
| St. Joseph Lead 2.81 3.11 2.50 64 -40 44 14.1 5.7 B—2 Labor scarcity retards expansion of | 
a eee : ea On ee ee . o— AS eee a mies __ output, but earnings increasing. 
| Scovill Mfg....... 3.03 2.61 2.05 Jeb 2.00 47-29%, 35 13.4 5.7 BI Efficient fabricator benefiting from | 
(Coen hae a 2 __________strong_demand for brass items. 
U.S. Sm., Ref. & Min. 2.25 1.62 2.22 My5 2.00 84!/2-381/, 50 22.5* 5.0 C+1 Expansion in output and recovery in| 
ae i ee ee ae oe — Sle stool business helps earnings. | 
Vanadium Corp. of Am. 1.34 def 1.23 Nil 39-1344 17 C+3 Rising costs and squeeze on ieeed 


| 
| 
| 
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Photo by Twentieth Century Fox 
Linda Darnell rides up to the gates of London in this scene from “Forever Amber.’”’ Movie managements 
are tending to stress the quality of pictures to check the moderate decline in theatre attendance 


The MOVIES 


face Realities of 


Competition 
By GEORGE L. MERTON 


Whaxiines strong desire for relaxation and enter- 
tainment, for an escape from the cares of a war 
weary world, accounts for the persistent growth 
trend in the motion picture industry. With con- 
sumer income rising through higher employment 
and the quality of picture attractions improving, the 
outlook for the movie industry over coming months 
appears encouraging. 

Earnings are unlikely to recover to the abnor- 
mally high plateau of 1946, but they give promise 
of holding well above pre-war experience and this 
would justify a more reassuring attitude toward 
stocks in this group than has been evident for sev- 
eral months. Handicaps are to be encountered in 
rising costs and in limitations on exports of pic- 
tures to Great Britain, to be sure, but these adverse 
influences are unlikely to prove as serious for major 
producers as many pessimists have feared and com- 
pensating developments are not to be ignored. 

In the adjustment to a peacetime economy, the 
picture industry has made real progress and is pre- 
pared to capitalize on the long term trend toward 
people having greater leisure time. With the entire 
business world on a higher level of expenditures, 
revenues are reasonably certain to be maintained 
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on a far higher scale than before the war. Profit 
margins seem likely to be as large if not larger 
than in the preceding decade and, in reflecting in- 
creased volume, earnings reasonably may be ex- 
pected to be well sustained. 

It would be easy to become concerned over rising 
costs—because this factor has become so prominent 
in all lines of industry—but sight should not be 
lost of less spectacular but just as important basic 
influences. National purchasing power, for example, 
is the major determinant of spending for enter- 
tainment. This factor is certain to be a strong 
stimulus for the picture industry. 

Many observers have been inclined to stress the 
drop in theater attendance this year. The decline 
in revenues of about 5 to 7 per cent in most areas 
—more in a few scattered war-boom communities— 
is about normal for the season. Box office receipts 
usually fall off in the summer, when outdoor activi- 
ties claim greater interest and when city dwellers 
go to the country. During the war, with the restric- 
tions on motoring and on vacation travel, theater 
attendance escaped the customary summer lull. 
Consequently, receipts reached higher levels and 
earnings were inflated. Now with the wartime in- 
fluences removed, there is an inclination to draw 
unfavorable comparisons with last year (when the 
readjustment had not been completed) and with 
prior years. 

The setback this season probably has been accel- 
erated by a noticeable deterioration in quality of 
pictures. One »f the reasons for this development 
was the sharp ise in production costs at a time 
when the country was worrying over a business 
aepression resulting from a “buyers’ strike.”’ Movie 
managements have been accused of moving slowly 
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to bring out better pictures and of delaying show- 
ings in the hope of appealing to the public in the 
autumn. 


Attendance Supported by High Employment 


Records indicate fairly clearly, however, that at- 
tendance figures follow closely the general trend 
of consumer purchasing power. Revenues fall as 
theatre prices are reduced in bad times and rise 
correspondingly as rates are boosted when the pub- 
lic starts lining up at the box office. Accordingly, 
exhibitors can look forward rather confidently to 
full houses so long as employment remains high— 
and latest census figures indicate that the nation’s 
working force has expanded to the largest total in 
history. Moreover, widespread wage increases this 
year have lifted purchasing power. Despite inflated 
living costs, expenditures available for entertain- 
ment probably have not been greatly reduced. 

Sharply higher costs are reflected in reduced 
earnings this year. They mean not only narrower 
margins, but because of heavier depreciation costs 
the net results have been less satisfactory than for 
lower cost pictures that were amortized over longer 
yeriods during the war. Nevertheless, the outlook 
in this respect is more encouraging than it was a 
year ago because of the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law which bans jurisdictional strikes. 
There has been insufficient time to say how bene- 
ficial this legislation may prove in restraining labor 


trouble in Hollywood, but thus far major producers 
have suffered substantially less than in 1946. 

Freedom from labor disputes would mean substan- 
tial savings in production costs. More damage was 
done through delays in completing pictures than in 
actual increases in wages. Hence, if new legislation 
or other influences bring about steadier employ- 
ment and an absence of unnecessary expenditures to 
maintain order, production costs may not jump as 
sharply as had been feared. Moreover, in the long 
run costs are less important in determining earn- 
ings than box office appeal. Good pictures enjoying 
long runs prove more profitable than those which 
are poorly directed even though economically 
produced. 

Much has been made also of a few scattered re- 
ductions in theatre prices. Thus far average admis- 
sions hold well above pre-war rates and close to the 
recent peaks. The 20 per cent tax accounts con- 
siderably for the higher charges, and it is quite 
possible that action may be taken at the next ses- 
sion of Congress to lower some of the nuisance taxes 
that were boosted during the war. A cut-back to the 
old 10 per cent levy would prove a favorable factor 
in lowering theatre admission costs and undoubtedly 
would help in sustaining box office receipts. 


Film Exports May Fall 


As has been mentioned, the industry is not en- 
tirely free from possible (Please turn to page 561) 
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— = - Dollars Per Common Share - 
1942-45 1946 1947 Current 
Average Fiscal Year Interim 12 Mos. 


Net Net Net 
$2.82 $5.22 $4.34 Mr9 


Columbia Pictures 


Loew's 2.65 3.66 2.12 (a) 1.50 41 


Ww 


Monogram Pictures 32 52 35 Mr9 Nil 


2.19 5.27 1.30 Mr3 Zits 


Paramount Pictures 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum 1.39 3.17 58 Mr3 1.20 


Republic Pictures (z) 29 40 b) .25Ap6 Nil 


Technicolor 83 48 1.35 Jeb 50 29 


Trans-Lux Pe 34 25 


Twentieth Century-Fox 2.07 Mr3 4.00 


Universal Pictures 5.48 5.32 2.07 Apé 2.00 


Warner Bros. Pictures Ltt 2.62 2.60 My? 1.50 


Financial Survey of Principal Motion Picture Companies 


1946-47 
Dividend Price Range 
$1.00(x) 3634-14! $17 3.3 
-20 


10!/4- 3 


395/g-225/, 27 = 8.0 BI 


28!/g-105% 13 4.1 9.2 
17%,- 5 
-10% 14 
95g- 3/4 4 11.7 62 C2 


6344-2644 30 35 3 BI 


49Yg-19'/4 22 41 9.1 


2334-1334 16 6.1 9.3 BI 


Price- Invest- COMMENTS 


Recent Earnings Dividend ment 

Price Ratio Yield Rating 

5.9%, C+] Rising production costs and decline in 

" revenues more evident in results of this 
unit having no theatres. 


Experienced producers maintaining 
high standard of pictures, thereby sus- 
taining earnings for liberal dividends. 


22 6.0 6.8 Bl 


4 7.7 C2 Marginal producer likely to benefit 
from enforcement of ban against major 


company control over picture showings. 


High national income likely to sustain 
attendance and revenues of the largest 
theatre operator. Dividend amply cov- 
ered. 


Production results improved and earn- 
ings likely to hold well above pre-war 
experience. Dividend seems safe. 


Another small independent likely to 
benefit from anti-trust ruling aimed at 
checking unfair competitive policies. 


C+2 


Prospective competition from newer 
color processes and rising costs of pic- 


ture making are adverse factors. 


10.4* 3.6 C+I 


Reliance on news reels and short sub- 
jects contributes to stability, but mini- 
mizes Prospects of unusual growth. 


Regarded as one of more aggressive 
managements, with record of wider 
fluctuations in earnings. Recent record 
good. 


Vulnerable to rising production costs, 
but association with British interests ex- 
pected to contribute to larger revenues. 


era 


Wartime results especially favorable, 














X paving way for strengthening in finan- 
cial structure and larger common 
earnings. 

*—Based on 1947 Interim, since the interim earnings exceed the 1946 year. 
(a)—For 40 weeks ended June 5. (z)—Formed 1945 as a merger of Republic Pictures Corp., 
(b)—For 40 weeks ended October 31. Consolidated Film Industries and Setay Corp. 
(x) —Plus 2'/4% Stock. ‘ 
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Financial Survey of Specialty and Unclassified Stocks 





1942-45 
Avge. Fiscal Year 


Net 


In Dollars Per Common Share 
1947 Current 

Interim 12Mos. 1946-47 Recent Earnings dend 
Net Dividend Price Range 


1946 
Net 


Price 


Price- Divi- 


Ratio Yield 


Invest- 


ment 


Rating COMMENTS 





Abbott Laboratories... 
x 


$1.72 


$5.73 


$1.94 Mr3 $3.70 91-612 


$80 





American Bank Note 


1.36 


3.18 


1.29 Jeb 


2.30 451/4-20\/4 


25 


13.9 4.6%, 


Cae” a 


Al 


Prominent ethical drug company. De- 
velopment of new product contributes 
to rising earnings. Dividend of $2 al- 
ready supplemented by 60c in extras 
will total well above 1946 payment. 





C+i 


Outstanding printer and engraver of 
securities, currencies. Higher costs may 
reduce earnings slightly below 1946, but 
$1.60 plus extras will probably mean 
$1.85 this year in dividends. 





American Can... 


4.20 


2.40 


3.00. 106!/2-79 


93 


38.8 3.2 


A3 


Dominant producer metal containers 
witnessing heavy demand and better 
supplies of tinplate. Earnings should 
show increase over last year and $3.00 
dividend secure. 





American Chain & Cable. 2.95 


i | 


1.40 40%-20!/2 


23 


8.2 6.1 


Cr2 


Largest manufacturer of chains, cables 
and wire ropes. Earnings should top 
1946. — $1.40 dividends may be 
increased or supplemented by extras 
this year, perhaps to total $2.00. 





American Chicle 


2.23 


2.43 


1.87 Jeb 


1.831/, 55!/2-40 


55 


22.6 3.3 


A+l 


Leading chewing gum producer, well 
financed and d. Huge d d 
and increased sugar supplies augur 
well for earnings. Stock split three-for- 
one in June, will probably pay 
quarterly. 








American Home Prod. 


1.71 


2.31 


73 Jeb 


1.312%, 3554-22% 


23 


10.0 $.7 


Al 


High consumer incomes will help this 
leading producer of pharmaceuticals, | 
vitamin products, cosmetics, special- | 
ties. Pays $.10 per share monthly. Mod- | 
erate year-end extra likely. | 





American Ice 


26 


1.02 


.04 Jeb 


50 18%,- 6 


78 62 


C2 


Earnings in downtrend. Preferred stock-| 
holders sueing for arrears. Costs and| 
expenses up. Restricted fuel oil sup- | 
plies unfavorable. $.50 dividend in| 
January, 1947, not secure. 





American News 


2.65 


1.63 Jeb 


2.32Y2 60 -28!, 





American Safety Razor... 


89 


2.42 


.36 Mr3 


1.25 20 -10% 


34 


i2— 


6.8 6.8 


oe 








American Viscose 


2.69 


5.20 


3.96 Jeb 


2.00 78 -41'/, 


52 


10.0 3.8 


B3 


Sales lower for this largest distributor | 
of magazines, newspapers. Long record | 
of dividends will continue despite in- | 
come decline. Pays $.25 per share bi- | 
monthly, $.82!/2 extra. 
Second largest maker of razors and | 
blades, but promoting new lines. | 
Higher costs are affecting income. | 
Growing competition. $.25 quarterly | 
dividend should be maintained. 














American Woolen 


9.25 


21.05 


8.38 Jeb 


15.00(x) 7034-26!/2 


43 


2:0 35.0'x 


— 


Heavy demand for rayon, plus higher | 
prices, are offsetting added costs. | 
Earnings should top those of 1946, but! 
expansion plans may keep dividend at 
$2.00 annually. | 
Demand for soft woolens declined in| 
first half 1947, but high income should | 
continue —— slightly under $21.00 | 
per share for 1946. Dividends may be 
under $12 paid last year. | 








Archer-Daniels-Midland 2.40 
x 


Bristol-Myers... 
Ww 


4.03 


6.34 Mr9 


2.10  411/4-26% 


35 


5.5* 6.0 


Produces linseed and vegetable oils, | 
processes soybeans, operates flour | 
mills, handles and stores grains. Huge 
demand for linseed oi! for paints and 
for other products augurs well for earn- 
—. Dividend increased to $.25 quar- 
terly. 





1.58 Jeb 


2.45 70 -35!/2 





Bush Terminal Co. 


Caneda Dry... 


Celanese 


C.I.T. Financial. 


Cluett Peabody 


oD" 


2.65 


2.93 


58 


-56 Jeb 


~ 1.07 73 Je9 


2.36 


1.27 


7.33 


98 Mr3 


40M 


oo eas 


“1.00  332/<-17/ 


2.00 581/4-36/, 


42 


8.6 5.8 


A3 





ae 


23 


o 


13.8 4.4 


“15.0 3.7 


“9i9) 143 


36 45 





3.00 6054-37 


44 


6.0 68 


C2 


B2 


B—3 





Third largest proprietary drug producer 
with Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal Hepatica, 
Vitalis, Rubberset brushes. Earnings will | 
be below 1946. $.50 quarterly dividend | 
secure. 





Warehousing company witnessing im- 
provement over last year's income. 
Redeemed preferred 6's in April. $.35| 
dividend this year may be added to 
before year end. 





Good demand for soft drinks plus easier 
suaar supply should offset lower liquor 
sales. Income will be approximately $1 | 
for 1947, dividend $.60. | 
Good prospects for rayon, plastics and | 
company’s new chemicals. Demand ex- | 
ceeds capacity. Earnings should top| 
1946. Huge expansion plan may keep) 
dividends to $l. | 


End of Regulation W on instalment 
sales will aid company beginning in| 
November. Earnings should top last 
year about 30%, $2 dividend secure. 


Wide acceptance of sanforizing process | 
highly favorable. Earnings may top; 
1946 by about 10% this year. $3 divi- 
dend should be maintained. 

















Commercial Credit 


257 


2.15 


1.55 Jeé 


2.00 5934-36 


43 


20.0 4.7 


Earnings improvement expected for 
1947 with rising volume of financing. 
End of Regulation W on instalment 
sales in November will benefit. $2 divi- 
dend assured. 





*_Based on 1947 Interim Earnings because they exceed the 1946 fiscal year net. 


Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. 
Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. 
Jeb—For 6 months ended June 30. 


Je9—For 9 months ended June 30. 


(x)—Includes $12.00 Initial Dividend paid December, 1946. 
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Financial Survey of Specialty and Unclassified Stocks (Continued ) 
——_—__—_———. In Dollars Per C Share 

1942-45 1946 1947 Current Price- Divi- _Invest- 

Avge. Fiscal Year Interim 12 Mos. 1946-47 Recent Earnings dend ment 
nm De- Net Net Net Dividend Price Range Price Ratio Yield Rating COMMENTS 
ributes — —————— —_—_—— 

2 al- Diamond Match a $1.65 $2.32 $ .45.Mr3 $2.00 50!/-34/, $41 17.6 4.9%, Al Some improvement in construction will 
extras Ww help income which will probably remain 
nent. close to $2.32 earned in 1946. 37'/¢ 
ver of quarterly dividend with 50c extra is 
ts may os ae Shree a EY : ___ indicated. _ oe Pee 
46, but Dresser Industries 2.27 74 1.49Ap6 Nil 3334-14 18 «12.1* C+ Profit $1.49 for six months ended April 
mean X replaced a $.92 deficit for same period 
ee | of past year. Earnings may reach $3 for 
tainers 1947 but capital needs may continue to 
— defer dividend. 
id i ae oats ee cco as = : <r ae - 
$3.00 Froedtert Gr.& Malting —-.93 1.18 1.05Ap9 57/2 27%4-12% 14 118 4.1 B—2 A leading maltster facing strong de- 
mand. Current expansion of facilities 
——— will help 1947 earnings to top last year. 
cables $.12'2 quarterly dividend should be 
A 4 added to by extra. 
extras Gar Wood Industries 79 def1.94 defl.54Ap6 Nil 17 - 4% 5 C3 Diversified maker of road building and 
air conditioning machinery, hoists, 
well cranes, winches, boats, heating units. 
mand Still shows deficit, no dividends. Some 
augur . | betterment ahead. 
ee-for- | | | Gillette Safety Razor 1.21 4.55 2.23 Je6 §=3.00 = 4234-22" 28 6.1 10.7 Bi Largest maker of razors and blades. 
y $50), © Ww Big foreign trade. Earnings high but 
ae! may drop under 1946 record slightly. 
Ip this ‘ $3 ig 1947 dividend payments indi- 
ticals, |} cated. 
secial- |] | : 
| I if P 1.162 18!/,- 4. : Bus service stock split 3-for-1 on June 
Mod. | Greyhound 1.14 2.11 12 Mr3 6% 8/4 9 9 3 12.9 B3 17. Higher depreciation charges and 
ae downtrend in income may cut 1947 
stock- | earnings 25%. May pay $l! this year in 
; and | dividends. 
sup- | - - = 
nd in| | Industrial Rayon _.. 30 5.66 1.70 Mr3—2.12'/72 54 -35!/, 42 7.4 5.1 Bi With yarn prices up 22%, huge rayon 
| Xx demand and higher royalty income, | 
ibute: 1947 earnings may top 1946 by about | 
record | 30%. Dividend, too, will be higher. | 
mS ek | Lambert... _ 4.52 43e6 2.50 68 -28 29 6A 8G BI Listerine accounts for about 25% of 
re bi- W ‘ sales, but Pro-phy-lactic Brushes and 
| | toiletries have been added. Profits 
irandil narrowing slightly but $2.50 dividend 
lines. | | : indicated. 
pore | i Jl -237) 1.9 Added facilities, more sugar and 
arterly See oe : _ 1.68 2.77 1.63Je6 2.10 3754-23% 33 Hl. 6.4 Al Soe sacar Rudi tthe eum 
ae Ae i ings about 20% above last year. $.35 
higher | quarterly dividend will be supple- 
ae | | mented by extra. 
‘ u | ] : eae Oe 7 . . . . 
nd at | | Nopco Chemical . 2a 4.61 1.44 Jeé 1.60(x) 72!/2-40 40 8.7 4.0 Bi Chemicals and animal vitamins are 
| | enjoying expanding business. Earnings 
aa In | appear likely to top 1946 strong record 
fh ia| | and the $.40 quarterly dividend might 
$21.00 | | Sant al ; ; be supplemented. 
ay be| = Arms 1.29 1.22¢ .78 Jeb 62'/2 18 - 7's 8 6.5 7.8 Cl Production of sporting arms, bicycles, 
| | cabinets, mowers is increasing. Higher 
. olls. | | prices will help 1947 income to top 
es | 1946; $.12'/. quarterly payment will be 
Huge } maintained. 
| 
— | Simmons 2.27 5.08 3.79Je6 2.75 56%-27'/2 37 73 «74 BI Record sales of bedding equipment will 
| Ww push earnings well above 1946 accord- 
quor- | ing to present indications. $2 paid last 
4 | year should be bettered in 1947. 
“a | Sperry 3.48 3.65 1.50 40!/2-16%, 19 5.3 79 B—2 Absence of special credits this year will 
ys will : reduce income of this instruments com- 
idend pany but $1.50 dividend will probably 
| be repeated. 
3 im- i i 4 F -353 9 " ba Al Leading domestic maker of household 
Bag “a Drug. 2.27 3.59 1.82Je6 2.00 63-35% 3 10.8 5 | eos ag ages leo yp mg 
. $.35 Foreign business about 30% of income. 
ed to} Margins narrowed. Slight earnings dip, 
ee. | eho a a Se 1 So... e-. dividend secure. 
sored | United Merch.& Mfrs. 1.172.300 4.27Mr9 «1.50.22 --12%ess1 LTO. Bi Expansion plans being pushed for do- 
ly $l mestic and foreign business. Earnings 
=e strongly increased above 1946. Regular 
— $.25 quarterly plus extras may total 
— | $2.20 this year. 
id ex- | 25 Tees es —— PN SS ee = 
1 top Vick Chemical 1.78 2.74 2.91 Mr9 1.50 51'/2-30 32 11.0% 4.7 Bi Cold remedies, ethical drugs, chemi- 
keep | WwW cals and vitamins are enjoying strong 
sales. Earnings will top good 1946 rec- 
maakt by mle gh ns , bee soil get. odes ord. $1.50 dividend secure. —__ w 
ng in| | 29) : —2 Operates 427 retail drug stores. Higher 
4 | Walgreen 223 2.64 1.59Mr6 1.60 54 -29% 33 12.5 4.8 B—2 ous chuar a pe Bocas 1946, lus 
ure. | some increase in $1.60 dividend, ap- 
ered | = Ar tee notion en he a 5 ined — = pear a good possibility. ray, 
div. | Wrigley 3.25 3.31 1.98 Jed 3.00 82!/2-59!/2 66 20.0 4.5 Al Chewing gum brands re-established | 
| after war disappearance. Earnings may | 
=) run about 33% over last year. $3.00 divi- | 
| for dend will be maintained, payable $.25 | 
—. monthly. | 
ment | Seen — are = : ee es oe 
divi- *—Based on 1947 Interim Earnings because they exceed the 1946 fiscal year net. | 
{ Je6—For 6 months ended June 30. Mr9—For 9 months ended March 31. 
Ap9—For 9 months ended April 30. Ap6—For 6 months ended April 30. 
Mr3—For 3 months ended March 31. (x) —Plus 2% Stock. | | 
i Mr6é—For 6 months ended March 31. | 
| f | 
a! oe Ee eC ce ae SERN ee LEN Ae RO 2 Le ee - = at SE i ee ee ee | 
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AND 


The Pay-Off 


As a rule, stocks look pretty 
cheap on earnings, but less so on 
dividends—and this column has 
an old-fashioned idea that divi- 
dends ought to be more important 
than earnings. There is no quali- 
fication about cash dividends. You 
get a stated amount of money. 


There are plenty of qualifications 


about earnings, especially in an 
abnormal situation. Do we need 
to say that postwar inflation and 
sellers’ markets are abnormal? 
According to a National City Bank 
compilation of 451 corporate re- 
ports, earnings for the first half 
year were about 100% over the 
first half of last year. Dividends 
are running at a rate only about 
15% above year-ago levels, ac- 
cording to Department of Com- 
merce data. On an average, only 
about half of stated earnings are 
being distributed to stockholders. 
It used to be thought that 75%- 
80% was about right in good 


PROFIT 


x. 


times. 
History Repeats 


Estimates of 1947 earnings ap- 
plicable to the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average range from $16 to 
$20 “per share”; those for divi- 
dends from about $8 to $10. Ob- 
viously there is a sizable margin 
for error, since much depends on 
whether business holds the pres- 
ent level to the year-end; but in 
any event “the Dow” is in the 
vicinity of 10 times the current 
annual earnings rate. The price- 
earnings ratio has been much 
higher in most years. Some are 
using this as a bullish argument. 
It is all right so far as it goes, 
but the limitations should not be 
ignored. The average sold at 10, 
or less, times earnings at some 
time in 1942, 1941, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922, 1920, 1919, 1918 
and 1917. It was at less than 8 
times earnings at one time in 
1923, at about 6 times earnings in 





























INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

1947 1946 
Allied Kid . aN lene Year June 30 $4.10 $1.84 
adhioowalber Suivendes ae 6 mos. June 30 1.63 AE: 
Lily-Tulip Cup .. aes 6 mos. June 30 3.12 Rees 
Mid Geationnted ‘dete curios © MOS. June 30 * 4.87 2.56 
Outboard Marine & Mfqe.. cee 9 mos. June 30 3.01 1.03 
Pacific Tin Consolidated . sects 6 mos. June 30 11 .02 
a cera 6 mos. June 30 1.63 1.17 
Rayonier Sent ewe 6 mos, June 30 3.24 41 
Ruppert (Jacob) cece ssn 6 mos, June 30 1.29 -62 
Southern Pacific Trans. Sys........................... 6 mos. June 30 5.17 2.21 
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1919, at less than 5 times in 1918, 
at less than 4 times in 1917. The 
common-sense rule is that the 
more abnormal the earnings are 
believed to be, the lower is the 
price-earnings ratio. Present prof- 
its are indubitably highly abnor- 
mal. They will probably continue 
to be priced conservatively; but 
the extreme range of the price- 
earnings ratio is the $64 question. 
If forced to guess for the next six 
months, this writer would say 
maximum of about 11 times earn- 
ings, a minimum of, say, 8.5 
times. The corresponding range in 
the average, assuming earnings of 
$20, is 220-170; while, assuming 
earnings of $16, it is (theoreti- 
cally and already topped) a high 
around 176 and low of 136. 


Foreign Liquidation 


The state of the world has long 
been such as to make it certain 
that periodic crises of one kind 
or another would be a disturbing 
factor on American investment 
sentiment. That is so in the case 
of the highly publicized British 
crisis. One aspect of it is nervous 
conjecture about possible liquida- 
tion of foreign-owned U. S. secur- 
ities. Actually there is a good deal 
more smoke than fire. British 
holdings (excepting probably 
some concealed unlisted stuff) 
were taken over by the govern- 
ment long ago and pledged with 
the RFC in 1941 for a credit. They 
have a present value well in ex- 
cess of the remaining unpaid debt 
to this agency. Some part could be 
sold, if the RFC consented, by 
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special offerings. This would be 
much less than the present annual 
rate of domestic new-capital fi- 
nancing. It could be absorbed by 
U.S. investors without significant 
fadverse market effect, given the 
“right” market. But the British 
do not sell low, If the market were 
‘not “right,” they might seek an 
‘additional RFC advance on the se- 
‘curities. Dutch holdings,  esti- 
‘mated at not far from $600 mil- 
‘lion, are in individual hands. Thus 
‘far, selling, subject to Dutch gov- 
"ernment restriction as to what 
can be done with the dollar pro- 
‘ceeds, has been relatively small. 
French, Belgian and other hold- 
ings in Europe are unknown, but 
probably of little importance. If 
“our market declines, it’ will be due 
sovel ‘whelmingly to home selling. 
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Auto Price Rise 


_ The General Motors price rise 
will either be followed by the in- 
dustry or rescinded. If it is the 
former, previous estimates that 
GM would have all-time high prof- 
its this year become practically 
fool-proof. Most analysts put 
probable net at somewhere be- 
tween $6.50 and $7.50 a share. 
If the $3 dividend is not raised or 
sweetened by a year-end special, 
shareholders will have a right to 
ask how come. This column looks 
for favorable action. But there are 
two sides to auto prices. They 
make for fine profits now. But 
what will happen when, some day, 
the industry finds itself back with 
a normal replacement market? A 
lot of people are being given 
strong inducement to drive their 
cars as long as they will hold to- 
gether. With new cars at $2,000 
or more, a major over-haul of the 
old bus, at even $200-$300 cost, 
does not look nearly as big as it 
once did. This column concludes 
that the outlook for repair busi- 
ness, and replacement parts mark- 
ers, ought to be generally good 
for longer than will be true of 
new car business. 


Caution? 
Action speaks louder’ than 
words. Industrial managements 


are supposed to have become 
much more confident of the busi- 
ness outlook over the last couple 
of months. That’s what we hear. 
But there were only 29 increased 
dividends in July, against 45 in 
the same month a year ago. How- 
ever, extras totalled 92, a slight 
gain on the 90 a year ago. When 
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managements compromise on ex- 
tras, because of doubt that in- 
creased regular rates could be 
maintained, that is hardlly opti- 
mism. It looks more like caution. 
Taking the last several months, 
there were 38 increased rates 
voted in May, 33 in June, 29 in 
July. No uptrend here. The num- 
ber of extras seems rather static: 
93 in May, 99 in June and 92 in 
July. If the outlook is fine and 
everything is sound, gentlemen, 
why don’t you give stockholders 
more of a break? 


Consumer Credit 


Total consumer credit outstand- 
ing is already at a new all-time 
peak in dollar volume, partly due, 
of course, to the price rise. But 
this stems from charge-account, 
and other forms of debt exclu- 
sive of installment-sales financing. 
The latter is only about half the 
prewar peak and is certain to 
have a larger longer-term rise 
after the government restrictions 
go off November 1. For the fi- 
nance companies the effects will 
be gradual because automobiles, 
the main item sold on time, will 
be in short supply for a good 
many months to come. Neverthe- 
less, a favorable trend is assured. 
Despite much increased’ bank 
competition, CIT Financial and 
Commercial Credit are headed, in 
time, for much better earnings 
and dividends. Both stocks appear 
reasonably priced. The small-loan 
companies are not affected sig- 
nificantly by the nearing end of 
Regulation W. Stocks like Bene- 
ficial Industrial Loan and House- 
hold Finance are among the stead- 
iest earners, year in and vear out, 
on the Big Board. Because of in- 
vestment prejudice against this 
type of loan business, they offer 
current vields around 6%, and 
quite secure. Hence, the unprej- 
udiced can use them to sweeten 


up average yields on their port- 
folios. 


Speaking of Yields 


Liggett & Myers, third largest 
(in sales) of the Big Three cig- 
arette companies, has recently 
boosted its regular dividend rate 
to $4 and in all probability will 
continue the $1 year-end extras. 
Around 89 as this is written, the 
stock therefore is on a yield basis 
of over 5.5%. Dividends have 
been paid without interruption 
since 1912; and on every count 
the stock ranks as “high-class.” 


Another 


Chesapeake & Ohio is a curious 
anomoly. The stock has always 
moved over a broad range, with 
the general railroad market; and 
maybe it always will. Yet it has 
a dividend record not only excel- 
lent (and fully backed by earn- 
ings) but far superior to those of 
the great majority of industrials. 
Payments have been continuous 
for 25 years. The lowest depres- 
sion payments were $2.50 in 1931- 
1932; and $2.00 in 1938-1939. 
With earnings well over those of 
1946, the 1947 payment should 
equal last year’s $3.50. Yield: 
about 7.4%. 


Growth 


Since it was divorced from own- 
ership by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and publicly listed, gross 
revenue of Consolidated Natural 
Gas has increased about 55% in 
six years, and net income nearly 
20°. This is currently one of the 
fastest growing units in the grow- 
ing field of natural gas, where ex- 
pansion is limited chiefly by in- 
adequate supplies of pipe for new 
lines. The demand is there. Con- 
solidated is the only major com- 

( Please turn to page 564) 





Beaunit Mills 

Catalin Corp. of America.................. 
Dunhill, 
Ratoummeau (Rh: Gi) =... 


Sterchi 





DECLINES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


Li) || 


New York & Honduras Rosario......... sate ae 
Paeine UiGntiney on : 
Pennsylvania Water & Power... 
| Reliance Manufacturing 0... 
Brothers Stores... 
Twin diac Repl | TOMCUNGN ohne ta 


1947 1946 
June 30 quarter $1.25 $1.91 
6 mos. June 30 38 51 
6 mos. June 30 41 1.14 
6 mos. June 30 -65 .73 
6 mos. June 30 1.13 3.40 
12 mos. June 30 3.93 4.64 
6 mos. June 30 2.24 2.57 
6 mos. June 30 45 1.65 
6 mos. June 30 1.63 1.81 
"6 mos. June 30 06 


2.81 























The Personal Service Department of THE MaGazinE oF WaLL STREET will 
answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed 
securities in which you may be interested or on the standing and reliability 
of your broker. This service in conjunction with your subscription should 
represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is subject only to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 


- Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 


2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 
Please report recent earnings and 
dividends for Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corp. 
M.G., Lancaster, Pa. 


An all-time record was estab- 
lished for Brown-Forman Distil- 
lers Corporation in sales volume 
and earnings for the year ended 
April 30, 1947. Net sales for the 
year were $52,501,884, as com- 
pared with $38,781,966 for the 
preceding year. Net profits before 
provision for Federal and State 
taxes on income increased from 
$5,743,471 to $9,555,986. Net in- 
come, after deducting Federal and 
State taxes on income, was $5- 
793,886 as compared to $2,144,471 
for the year ended April 30, 1946. 
Common stock earnings more 
than doubled to $9.74 per share 
in the now outstanding 588,974 
shares as compared to $3.51 per 
share last year, if the same num- 
ber of shares had then been out- 
standing. The change from the 
former 294,487 shares of $1.00 
par value common stock to 588,- 
974 of same par value or two-for- 
one split was authorized by stock- 
holders on July 23, 1946. 

The lifting of Government re- 
strictions on manufacturing last 
November, allowed the company 
to offer its well-known brands in 
larger quantities thus increasing 
case sales and profits materially. 
According to the President, the 
company is fortunate in that none 
of its inventory consists of un- 
saleable goods. 

Business was established in 
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1870 and company manufactures 
and sell various’ well-known 
brands of whiskey. During the 
past year, the company completed 
a long-term banking agreement 
with ten banks giving it sufficient 
working capital. Notes payable 
under bank agreement on April 
30, 1947 amounted to $12,500,- 
000; mortgage notes payable, ma- 
turing $33,000 each on July 15, 
1948 to 1950 inclusive $99,000. 
Capital structure consists of 9,844 
shares of $4.00 preferred cumula- 
tive stock outstanding and 588,- 
974 shares of common stock out- 
standing. Balance sheet as of 
April 30, 1947 showed total cur- 
rent assets of $28,193,897.58, total 
current liabilities $8,146,918.16 
The company has declared quar- 
terly dividends of 20c a share 
thus far this year. Consumer re- 
sistance to current price of whis- 
key has decreased consumption 
for the industry as a whole in re- 
cent months. Another stock split 
is under consideration. 


Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
Please advise earnings and prospects 
of Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
J.D.N., Montclair, N. J. 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 
stock was listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on July 14, 1947. 
Company was incorporated in 
Delaware in 1936. Bendix assem- 
bles and sells automatic home 


. laundry machines. Approximately 


300,000 Bendix washers were pro- 
duced last year and this figure is 
expected to be about doubled in 
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1947. Sales in 1946 were $30,836, 
262 and net income was $3,178,738) 
or $3.04 a common share, com 
pared with net sales of $11,433711 
and net profit of $,162,369 or 16 
a share in 1945. For the six 
months ended June 30, 1947 ne 
profit amounted to $4,131,954 o 
$3.95 a share. Net sales for this 
period amounted to $38,454,084. 

Capitalization consists solely o 
1,045,790 shares of common stock 
outstanding. Balance sheet as o 
March 31, 1947 showed total cur. 
rent assets $11,772,622, total cur- 
rent liabilities $7,463,685 and net 
current assets $4,308,937. Divi- 
dends in the first half of 1941 
totaled 75c a share. Besides the 
automatic washer, Bendix also re- 
cently introduced an automatic 
dryer and automatic ironer. These 
two latter appliances are now in 
production and output is expected 
to be over 35,000 on each this 
year. Additional products the Re- 
search Department contemplates 
developing in the future are dish- 
washing machines, dry cleaners, 
automatic furnace stokers and 
vacuum cleaners. 


Lion Oil Co. 

Please advise recent crude oil produc- 

tion and income for Lion Oil Co. 
A.L., Ashtabula, Ohi 

Lion Oil Co. and Subsidiary 
consolidated net income for the 
first half of 1947 amounted to 
$4,675,051.28 before provision for 
Federal and State income taxes. 
Provisions for such taxes in the 
sum of $1,636,807.94 resulted in 
a net income for the first half of 
1947 of $3,039,143.34, or $2.60 
per share, on the 1,170,318 shares 
now issued and outstanding after 
the 2-for-1 stock split effected 
July 10, 1947. The consolidated 
net income for the first half of 
1946, after all charges, amounted 
to $1,131,102.97, or $1.93 per 
share, on 585,153 shares then 
outstanding. 

High volumes were sustained 
in all divisions of the company 
during the first half of 1947. Net 
crude oil production for the first 

(Please turn to page 564) 
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Keening Abreaat af Judustrial 
« and Company News ° 


Record peacetime steel shipments in early 1947 boosted industrial activities 
in the auto industry, oil and gas industry, freight car builders and other groups. 
Steel production in the first six months of this year greatly exceeded the output of any 
previous half-year in peacetime. For twenty-five consecutive weeks the industry 
operated its furnaces between 90 and 97% of capacity and made a total of 42,267,000 
tons of ingots and steel for castings. During that period, users of steel received two- 
thirds as much finished steel as in the entire year of 1940. 





Bank of America announced a new small loan policy to go into effect upon the 
termination of the Federal Reserve Board's credit control regulation W. Under the 
policy, appliance purchases will require 20% down payment with balance paid over 
twenty-four months. On new automobiles the minimum down payment will be 30% with 
balance paid in twenty-four months and 33-1/3% on used cars with eighteen months in 
which to pay the remainder. Trade-ins on cars or appliances will apply on the down 
payment. 








CIO steel workers feel the effects of higher costs and so members are assessed 
$2.00 additional in order to raise $1,700,000 to meet "additional operating costs." 
Among added expenses: salary raises to employees. The $2.00 assessment is in addition 
to regular dues which average about $1.50 a month per member. 


Stockholders relations are getting attention from the Stock Exchange these 
days. One thing that bothers the Exchange officials is the practice some large com- 
panies have of holding annual stockholder meetings in remote, hard-to-get-to places. 
Company officials privately tell Exchange representatives that best stockholder re- 
lations are steady dividends at a satisfactory rate. 


Earnings of American Woolen Co. have continued at a high rate and company has 
declared an extra of $2.00 and a dividend of $1.50 on the common stock, both payable 
September 15th to stockholders of record August 28th. Dividends of $1.50 each were 
paid in June and March following an initial of $12.00 in December 1946. 





Interest rates on certain types of loans to security dealers and brokers will be 
increased by the National City Bank of N. Y., effective August llth. On loans secured 
by longer term U. S. Government bonds, the interest rate will be raised to 1-1/4%, from 
1%. The rate on loans to dealers secured by U. S. issues maturing within a year will 
go to 1% from 7/8%. The present 1-1/2% call money rate will remain unchanged. 


Emerson Radio announces television service policy. A $60.00 installation and 
service policy for Emerson home television receivers has been put into effect by the 
company and this plan is designed to service company's television receivers direct from 
the factory until such time as the trade itself can arrange to set up its own service 
unit. At time of delivery, Emerson assumes all responsibility including the installa- 
tion of an antenna, the television receiver, and the servicing of both for a period of 
one year. 





International Silver Co. will celebrate the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of the American silver-plate industry by the three Rogers Brothers on August 12th. A 
new anniversary pattern will make its bow on that date. 
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Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. and its subsidiaries reported a net income for the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year of $1,552,003, compared with $1,365,187 in the cor- 
responding period of the previous year. This is equivalent, after preferred stock 
dividend requirements, to 73c a common share, compared with 63c last year. Net sales 
for the 9 months' which ended June 30th were $30,926,858, compared with $26,254,537 a 
year ago. 


Eversharp has developed a "tamper-proof" 1948 cartridge for its CA sphere- 
point pen, containing three times as much writing fluid as the previous model. This 
cartridge is made of aluminum and brass and has a self-contained tip and ball assembly. 


Mr. Charles E. Brinley, Chairman of the Board of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
recently stated that much of the output of the company cannot be completed for from six 
months to a year after the receipt of an order; and that in the present inflationary 
spiral it is difficult, and often impossible, to acquire protection against sudden 


‘sharp increases in the coat of both labor and materials. Accordingly, the company will 


publish its earnings on a cumulative quarterly basis rather than quarterly for the 
previous twelve months as has been its practice heretofore. 


Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, President and General Manager of Eastern Airlines, 
announced that the company has adopted, after long research study, an Employees’ 
Pension Plan based upon current values and today's business conditions, and which he 
called "the most liberal and practical retirement plan in the transportation indus- 
try." Company employs approximately 700 persons in New York and at seventy five other 
points it serves in the South, East and, Middle West and in San Juan, Porto Rico and Mexico 
City, the great majority of whom are employed at its Miami base. 





American Locomotive Co. reported unfilled orders as of July 18, 1947 of $90,- 
800,000. These orders consisted largely of Diesel locomotives and parts. 





Dow Chemical Co. calls its versatile new insecticide — Chlordane, "bug killer 
No. 1." Dow claims it even beats DDT to the kill on many pests. Dow formulations — both 
spray and dust — are known as Dowklor. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists of New York, are conducting 
negotiations with Emerson Drug Co. of Baltimore, Md., manufacturers of Bromo-Seltzer, 
for the purchase of Citro Chemical Co., Maywood, N. J., a wholly owned subsidiary of 

















‘Emerson Drug. Citro Chemical Co. was established in 1903 and is a manufacturer of 


caffeine, phenacetin and acetanilid. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. announced the acquisition of American Coating Mills, 
Inc., one of the country's largest producers of clay-coated folding cartons and carton 
boards. The assets and business of American Coating Mills were acquired for common 
shares of Owens-Illinois stock. American Coating Mills has an annual sales volume in 
excess of $10,000,000 and the acquisition constitutes a valuable addition to Owens- 
Illinois which will enable the company to increase its overall packaging service to its 
customers. 








While U. S. Railroads have greater cash assets now than at any time during the 
relatively prosperous 1920s, managements will probably be hesitant about dipping 
heavily into liquid funds for the replacement of rolling stock and the alleviation 
of what amounts to the worst equipment shortage yet experienced, according to the North- 
ern Trust Co. of Chicago. Reasons for the hesitancy are to be found partially in the 
study of the recent trend in earnings, which is the key to railroad buying. The strong 
cash position of the rails is offset by the fact that, cought in the squeeze of rising 
costs and fixed rates, net operating income steadily declined from $1,458 million in 
1942 to $619 million last year. Reasonable future earnings are still uncertain despite 
the recent reversal of this downward trend. 
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SUMMARY 
MONEY AND CREDIT—Congress falls short of original 


budget-slashing goal; but tax receipts exceed expectations. 
Italy devalues lira 36%. British securities slump on dollar 
shortage crisis. Mexico arranges to buy another two million 
ounces of silver from Mexican mines for coinage purposes, 
thereby steadying New York market for foreign silver at 
around 6134 cents, Federal Reserve Board to keep curbs 
on instalment buying until November 1. Cashing of veter- 
ans’ terminal leave bonds this autumn will be only mildly 
inflationary. 


TRADE—Department store sales in week ended July 26 
only 4% above last year, against 10°, increase for year to 
date. Sales of liquor, cigarettes, jewelry, apparel, and sales 
by drug stores and eating and drinking places running be- 
low last year. 


INDUSTRY—Business activity somewhat better than 5%, 
above last year. Number of business concerns in operation 
at new all-time high. Airlines traffic above last year; but 
expenses rise faster. Retail demand and prices for lumber 
pick up with revival in construction activity. Steel prices 
raised by average of about $5 a ton. 


COMMODITIES—M. W. S. index of raw materials spot 
prices at new high. Commodity futures indexes react, then 
rally, while corn advances to new seasonal high under hot 
weather. 
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Business Activity continued to expand slowly during 
the fortnight ended July 26 to a level somewhat better than 
5%, above last year at this time. 


* * * 


Department Store Sales in the week ended July 26 
were only 4°% above the like period last year compared 
with a cumulative increase of 10%, for the year to date. 


* * * 


Not all industries are sharing in the post-war boom. 
Liquor sales are running 30% under a year ago, and 
nearly 60% below pre-war. Domestic sales of Cigarettes 
are 17%, below a year ago; but 50°, above pre-war. Re- 
tail sales of apparel and jewelry, and sales by drug stores 
and eating and drinking places, in June were a little lower 


than last year. 
* * * 


Airlines’ traffic is well ahead of last year; but expenses 
are climbing even faster; so that the industry looks for its 
second consecutive annual deficit this year. Officials remain 
optimistic, however, on the longer term outlook. 

* * * 
Despite the wide publicity accorded to Business Fail- 


ures this year, the Commerce Department finds that busi- 
ness births have so far outnumbered discontinuances that 


(Please turn to the following page) 
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Latest Previous e- 
WK. or or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 
MILLTARY EXPENDITURE (tf) $bj June 1.50 1.33 2.45 1.55 (Continued from page 557) 
Cumulative from Mid-1940____ | June 356.5 355.0 339.2 13.8 she tened eunies of bad concerns in operation 
h i f 3.7 millions i ; 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—Sb July 30 259.2 258.8 267.9 55.2 reached a record ~— - ha ions in March 
The Labor Bureau reports that Permanent 
MONEY SUPPLY—Sb 5 
ing st | 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers.......| July 23 47.2 47.0 45.7 26.1 nape , on ond ‘completions dering Sune wore 
Coneney te Chodiath July 30 28.1 28.1 28.3 10.7 the highest in over 20 years. New permanent 
houses started in June numbered 75,000—a 16% 
BANK DEBITS—13-Week Avge. increase over the like month last year, compared 
New York City—$b_______ ed Rad heed ae = with a gain of only 5% for the first 6 months. The 
uv : : : : 
93 Other Centers—$b.... J ia eae rise is significant; since June has frequently marked 
INCOME PAYMENTS—Sb (cd) May 13.93 14.06 12.77 8.11 the beginning of a seasonal decline in home build- 
Salaries & Wages (cd)__ __| May 9.45 9.26 8.63 5.56 | ing. June completions of 62,000 homes were more 
Interest & Dividends (cd)_____-_ ibd ne oo nce on than double the June, 1946, total of 30,000. New 
Farm Marketing Income (ag) #43 : ; 7 ; Construction started in July was valued at $1,139 
Includ’g Govt. Payments (ag) May 2.03 1.97 1.66 1.28 | 
g re ' million—16% above the like month last year, com- 
June 60.1 58.4 56.4 52.6 pared with a 35% increase for 7 months. 
crmuian earvorane ia) [irr aS 6 
i > ab (ib) owes 15.3 15.2 14.4 13.8 The recent revival in building activity has brought 
Esaployecs, Government (ib) May 5.4 5.4 5.6 4.8 | an upturn in retail demand and prices for Lumber. 
UNEMPLOYMENT (cb) m June » se Um ee: 
New orders booked by Furniture manufacturers 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT (ib4) June 151 151 142 147 in the first 6 months of 1947 were 21% ahead of 
Durable Goods June 179 178 162 175 the like period last year in dollar total. June ship- 
Non-Durable Goods _______| June 129 129 126 123 ments were up 33%. 
FACTORY PAYROLLS (ib4) May 312 31 253 198 * * * 
It is estimated that four inflationary develop- 
FACTORY HOURS & WAGES (ib) ments during the past seven months have added 
Weekly Hours June 40.1 40.1 40.0 40.3 = 
eekly $614 million annually to the costs of Steel pro- 
Hourly Wage (cents) June 122.0 120.8 108.4 78.1 
Ww th Wa ($) __| June 48.91 48.46 43.31 31.79 | ducers—$65 million through increased freight rates 
eo | | erence 
’ . on inbound material; $285 million from the wage 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) July 26 150.6 150.3 124.1 92.2 increase in April; $120 million by the coal price 
Retail (cdlb); Moy ‘v7. tee saad Mae boost in July; and $144 million through the recent 
Ma 155.8 156.1 131.7 110.2 rocketing of steel scrap prices to a new high. 
COST OF LIVING (ib3) Y +s ££ @ 
Food May 167.6 168.0 142.6 143.1 Compensatory advances of $5 to $10 a ton in 
Clothi May 184.4 184.6 155.7 113.8 
“i da May 109.2 109.0 108.4 107.8 prices for various types of finished steel, the aver- 
t : ; F : 
" age being about $5, will thus probably barely 
RETAIL TRADE—S$b cover these added costs. The increase, according to 
Retail Store Sales (cd)_ _ i ve me mee the American Iron and Steel Institute, will add only 
Durable Goods SEENON) sates yo - . : $11 to the cost of steel used in a typical 
ypical automo- 
June 6.67 7.20 6.18 3.58 
. ee or sae FON 0.72 0.77 0.69 0.40 | bile, 65 cents for a refrigerator, $5 for a medium 
ep't Store Sales (mrb)__ : ; : . : : 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)_ June 4.89 4.76 3.36 5.46 | sized,farm tractor and $25 for all the steel used in 
building a five-room, one-family house. 
MANUFACTURERS’ + * * 
New Orders (cd2)—Total____ | May 236 242 209 181 With the Nation's retail store sales running in 
Durable Goods Sen ae — ms of i 8 excess of $100 billion annually, the cashing of a 
Renin = Moy 284 287 208 184 mere $2 billion of veterans’ Terminal Leave 
i ce a 
“eae sie wise May 314 320 207 223 Bonds this autumn should exert little pressure upon 
Non-Durable Goods May 263 265 209 158 prices compared with the effects of greater infla- 
tionary forces now at work. Moreover, a consider- 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo. M -_ S89 28.4 247 able portion of this cash windfall will be spent for 
yes — : May 224 221 16.9 152 housing accommodation and other non-merchan- 
anufacturers : . : . 
Wholesalers’ May 6.7 6.8 4.5 4.3 | dise items. P : 
- * 
Retailers’ May 9.8 10.0 “- 12 The Treasury has at last decided to try to check 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) May 2.0 2.1 1.6 1.4 
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1935-9—100. Ib—Labor Bureau. 


tons. m—Millions. 


lb2—Labor Bureau, 1926—100. 
mpt—At Mills, Publishers and In Transit. 
Without compensation for population growth. 
Charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. tf—Treasury and Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board data. 


pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. 


Wk. or Wk. or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—i—pec July 26 161.7 160.7 156.8 141.8 re : 
(M. W. S.)—I—np July 26 179.8 178.7 170.9 146.5 the long downward drift in Interest Rates which, 

for years, has discouraged thrift. Present instru- 

'NDUSTRIAL PROD. (rb)—I—np | June 183 185 170 174 ments for effectuating this new policy are the free- 
Mining June 149 152 139 133 ing of interest rates on short term borrowing by the 
Durable Goods, Mfr... __.| June 217 218 193 141 neh RS. gi’ 
Non-Durable Goods, Mfr... ____| June 167 170 162 14] Government and sales of U. S. securities by Fed- 

had eral agencies other than the Reserve Banks. So 

CARLOADINGS—t—Total uly 26 920 920 on 833 t is th t demand for t d i- 
Manufactures & Miscellaneous_____ | July 26 391 389 386 379 _— es " ge | ane = Vales id 
ee err t July 26 112 110 121 156 ties, however, that long term overnment bonds 
Grain... July 26 73 72 59 43 have shown a firm tone of recent months, despite 

; sales of close to $1! billion from various Federal 

ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.)m | July 26 4,730 4,732 4,352 3,267 Ptisit farete: 

SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m July 26 Ti Se ile a Seraererseetee enter ene re 
Cumulative from Jan. |___ _| July 26 343 331 280 460 EES EI: AE SE EE ENS 
Stocks, End Mo March 57.7 49.5 58.5 61.8 | not, of its self, have a depressing effect upon 

Ea | market prices for Common Stocks; since most of 

PETROLEUM—(bbis.) - | the dividend-payers are selling currently on an ab- 
Crude Output, Daily... | July 26 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.1 lly high vield besi 
Gasoline Stocks July 26 86 87 89 88 normally high yield basis. 

Fuel Oil Stocks July 26 52 51 50 94 | * * * 
Heating Oil Stocks July 26 47 46 45 55 | England and France, greatly concerned over the 

LUMBER, Prod. (bd. ft.) m July 26 520 47\ 506 632 _—srapid drain upon their foreign credits, are talking 
Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b....-_.} May 4.7 4.5 3.6 12.6 | about drawing upon a large portion of their gold 

STEEL INGOT PROD. (st.) m June A595 733. 863 4.86 | BOMteVOS: ond selling American socurition held by 
Cumulative from Jan. |. ___. | June 42.3 35.3 27.3 74.7 their nationals, to tide them over the approaching 

= —— | Dollar Crisis until the Marshall plan can go into 

ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION | operation. Reflecting this critical situation, British 
AWARDS (en) $m July 31 101 135 116 94 Vos h d d 3 ield 3° 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 | July 31 3,198 3,097 3,263 5,692 treasury 2'/2s have dropped to 83, to yield 3%, 

—— | compared with 105'/2 for our own “unrestricted” 

MISCELLANEOUS 2\"/2s. Holders of securities of British industries to 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t July 26 164 146 150 165 b tionalized h b Pree 
Hosiery Production (pairs)m | May 140 156 169 150 asinine ned tcablipnes Se eee 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b June 29.1 25.1 26.4 17.1 government bonds-to be issued to them in com- 
Pneumatic Casings Production—m.. May 8.1 8.3 7.1 4.0 pensation will be valued at current market prices, 
Motor Vehicles, Factory Sales—m June 402 383 202 352 so that owners will not lose through the exchange. 
Machine Tool Shipments—$m June 24.7 25.8 28.6 76.4 

ag—Agriculture Dept. b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dep't. cd2—Commerce Dep't., Avge. Month 1939—100 


cdilb—Commerce Dep't. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. en—Engineering News-Record. !|—Seasonably adjusted Index, 
Ib3—Labor Bureau, 1935-9—100. Ib4—Labor Bureau, 1939—I100. It—Long 


np— 
rb2—Federal Reserve Board, Instalment and 
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No. of 1947 Ind } (Nov. 14, 1936, Cl—100) High Low July25 Aug. | 
Issues (1925 Close—100) High Low July25 Aug. | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS_.___.__ 89.87 72.58 87.27 85.13 
304 COMBINED AVERAGE ____ 148.8 15 138.3 133.1 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS____ 183.14 1124.35 =—-1159.73 ‘151.71 
4 Agricultural Implements _ | 88.0 143.4 186.7 178.3 6 Investment Trusts __________.__ 62.8 48.3 61.0 57.0 
It Aircraft (1927 Cl—1!00)_ 167.1 108.2 125.3 121.9 3 Liquor (1927 Cl—100)____ 933.6 592.1 777.6 735.6 
6 Air Lines (1934 Cl—100)_. 636.9 486.3 522.1 510.0 8 Machinery 159.4 123.1 154.1 150.0 
6A ft 146.0 107.9 125.9 118.5 3 Mail Order 129.5 84.2 120.6 114.3 
14 Automobile Accessories __._ 237.4 161.9 208.2 198.3 3 Meat Packing ow SERA 84.9 111.2A 106.4 
11 Aut bil 42.8 30.8 39.0 37.3 13 Metals, non-Ferrous _____._ 196.7 137.4 169.0 160.8 
3 Baking (1926 Cl—1!00)_.—s 24.1 18.9 20.6 19.6 * 3 Paper 39.9 31.3 39.9A 38.8 
3 Business Machines_________._ 301.6 230.8 277.8 272.6 23 Petroleum —_ 215.5 172.2 215.5A 210.0 
2 Bus Lines (1926 Cl—100)__._ 175.0 116.1 134.7 129.5 20 Public Utilities .. -s—«4134.4 104.3 120.1 117.2 
4 Chemicals 261.6 223.8 261.6A 255.2 5 Radio (1927 Cl—!00)___ 23.2 16.1 21.1 19.8 
2 Coal Mining 20.1 14.0 18.3 17.6 8 Railroad Equipment 80.6 55.8 70.8 65.8 
4c ication 58.3 40.6 51.4 47.7 23 Railroads 27.2 17.0 24.4 23.0 
13 Construction 66.5 48.0 62.9 61.3 3 Realty 32.9 22.9 30.0 29.6 
7 Containers 171.5 291.4 355.5 343.0 2 Shipbuilding 114.4 87.4 105.4 97.2 
8 Copper & Brass__ 113.9 90.9 110.1 104.9 3 Soft Drinks 592.3 462.9 592.3A 589.3 
2 Dairy Products ___ 69.7 55.9 62.8 62.1 13 Steel & Iron 121.1 90.7 112.6 109.0 
5 Department Stores ss 78.6 55.6 73:3 69.6 3 Sugar 68.2 51.4 54.0 52.2 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles 223.2 149.4 179.2 171.0 2 Sulphur 253.8 211.0 242.4 237.3 
2 Finance Companies 255.8 203.3 249.4 238.7 3 Textiles 131.2 93.8 131.2A 127.6 
7 Food Brands 190.4 155.2 173.1 171.3 3 Tires & Rubber 41.4 28.8 33.0 31.9 
2 Food Stores 78.9 63.6 78.9A 76.1 6 Tobacco 87.4 65.2 77.5 75.2 
3 Furniture 94.3 66.1 84.0 81.9 2 Variety Stores ss 342.5 289.1 336.2 334.4 
3 (Gold MWg a — 924.7 738.4 865.1 839.2 19 Unclassified (1946 Cl—100) 108.5 83.7 101.3 97.7 
A—New HIGH since 1946. 
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Trend of Commodities 








The labor Bureau's comprehensive index of wholesale prices 
hit a new post-war high during the past fortnight; so did the 
M. W. S. index of raw materials spot prices. Futures sold off 
with the stock market under the British dollar crisis, then rallied 
later under leadership of corn, which zoomed to a new all-time 
seasonal high. Average prices received by farmers for what 
they produce climbed 24%, in the fiscal year ended June 30; 
-but the cost of things they buy rose 22%, so that the net gain 
l for the twelve months was only 1.7%. Nevertheless, farmers’ 
\ cash receipts in the first half of 1947 were 25%, larger than for 
the like period last year. Probably due to expanded activities 
f and new ventures farm mortgage loans expanded sharply 
! (11.3%) during the 1946-7 fiscal year, along with a decline in 
\ the rate of paying off old loans. Wheat prices are reluctant to 


SS 





follow the upsurge in a number of other farm products prices. 
Prospects now point to the largest world wheat crop here in his- 
tory—1,436 million bushels. The Agriculture Department says 
that, allowing for some increased use of wheat for feed, there 
should be around 670 million bushels, including the July 1 
carry-over of 83 million, left for export in 1947-8 and carry-over 
as of July 1, 1948. We expected 393 million bushels of wheat 
and flour in 1946-7. The European crop this coming season is 
expected to be substantially below the pre-war average of 
1,670 million bushels and at least 10% under the 1946 harvest 
of 1,350 million bushels. Hot and dry weather, which is boost- 
ing the price of corn, is having the opposite effect upon cotton 
by checking the spread of the boll weevil. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices — August 1939, equal 100 


Date 2Wk. | Mo. 3Mo. 6Mo. I Yr. Dec.6 

Aug.2 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago 1941 

28 Basic Commodities. 305.6 305.1 301.9 302.2 305.6 245.5 156.9 
11 Import Commodities 273.4 271.7 271.5 282.3 286.3 230.7 157.5 
17 Domestic Commodities___ 328.4 328.8 323.3 315.8 318.8 255.6 156.6 


RAW MATERIALS SPOT INDEX 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-5 Average equals 100 
Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 


1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High 145.7. 128.8 95.8 92.9 85.7 78.3 658 93.8 
low _.. 126.4 «95.8 «293.6 «89.3 «74.3 «261.6 «57.5 64.7 
560 


Date 2Wk. | Mo. 3Mo. 6Mo. 1 Yr. Dec.6 

Aug.2 Ago Ago Ago Ago Ago® 1941 

7 Domestic Agriculture___._ 372.5 373.1 358.9 332.5 306.6 312.1 163.9 
12 Foodstuffs __.____ 363.2 365.2 365.2 355.3 364.2 304.3 169.2 
16 Raw Industrials______._ 268.2 266.3 261.2 267.4 267.5 208.8 148.2 





COMMODITY FUTURES INDEX 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 


1947 1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 1938 1937 
High _ ............149.76 127.07 106.41 96.57 84.60 64.67 54.95 82.44 
Low 117.14 104.21 93.90 88.45 55.45 46.59 45.03 52.03 
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The Movies Face Realities 
of Competition 


(Continued from page 549) 
handicaps. The serious European 
“dollar crisis” presents the major 
threat to business in the imme- 
diate future. 





Ban on Film Shipments to England 


On August 8, United States 
movies into Britain, which took 
shipments to England in retalia- 
tion for the 75% tax on earnings 
from further imports of U. S. 
movies into Britain, which took 
effect the day before. British busi- 
ness is important. For major com- 
panies, revenues from abroad con- 
stitute from 25 to 35 per cent of 
income and a greater percentage 
of profits. Great Britain has been 
accustomed to spending from $60 
million to $70 million a year for 
American pictures. Top film ex- 
ecutives have immediately started 
to seek means of cutting costs to 
offset this loss of business but 
they face a difficult task. Unions 
will resist any wage cuts, while 
top stars and directors will not be 
likely to accept reductions when 
their services are so much in de- 
mand. Though British sales fig- 
ures are trade secrets, it is esti- 
mated that Twentieth Century- 
Fox and Loew’s do about $16 mil- 
lion business each in Great Bri- 
tain annually; Warner Brothers 
and Paramount have an estimated 
$11 millions annual business each, 
and R-K-O about $9 millions from 
Great Britain. Some of Holly- 
wood’s small independents may 
have to close shop. Of course, 
many of our companies have large 
stocks of film already in England 
which entered tax free so the ef- 
fect of the tax will be postponed 
and there is a possibility of some 
satisfactory arbitration soon. In 
Australia government sources 
stated that the British tax was 
under observation but that no de- 
cision was likely for the time be- 
ing. Informed sources in Canada 
said it was extremely unlikely 
that Canada would follow the lead 
of Britain since American films 
were Canada’s major source of 
supply. 


Compromise Seems Probable 
British theatres will be short of 


movies in about six months if 
U.S. film shipment ban continues. 


_ British producers face a monu- 
' mental task of increasing current 
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You'll have 
the news 
before 
the flames 
are out! 


and microphones. 


world events. 








“front-row seat” for the passing parade of 
La) 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Speed is a creed with newsmen. They flash the 
news to you as fast as it happens. 

The Bell System helps make that speed possible. 
It provides the local, long distance and radio-tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletypewriter and wire-photo 


facilities over which the news is channeled to presses 


Keeping these facilities in top condition is the 
job of skilled telephone company technicians. 
They work ’round the clock and the calendar 


with the newsmen in order that you may have a 








production of between 45 and 60 
feature pictures up to about 450 
pictures annually to meet the 
needs of exhibitors. They are 
hampered by the recent reduction 
of studio employees working 
schedules to 44-hours weekly and 
also by lack of facilities for studio 
construction. J. Arthur Rank, 
England’s leading cinema mag- 
nate will preside over a confer- 
ence of top producers in that 


country. He has already stated, 
“Tt will take several months for 
the effects (of the ban) to be felt 
and by then I am confident we 
shall have found some alternative 
dollar saving scheme to suit both 
sides.” Mr. Rank has already 
made some good progress in in- 
troducing British films to the 


. American public, thereby setting 


up a minor trade counter balance. 
Several J. Arthur Rank hits have 
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been shown in metropolitan the- 
atres and others are scheduled for 
the coming season. Reaction from 
Hollywood indicates that exhib- 
itors here may boycott such 
British offerings if no compromise 
is reached. 

Washington officials indicate 
that a compromise on Britain’s 
75% tax might grow out of the 
coming talks on relaxing the 
British Loan agreement. They fig- 
ure that an ad valorem tax was 
chosen rather than an earnings 
freeze because the latter would 
constitute a clear violation of the 
loan requirement of free converti- 
bility of sterling into dollars. If 
this provision of the loan agree- 
ment is relaxed in the talks, the 
British Government might be in- 
duced to withdraw the tax and 
merely block a portion of the U.S. 
companies’ earnings in that coun- 
try. 

As a matter of fact, American 
producers have already proposed 
an arrangement for leaving Brit- 
ish earnings on the other side of 
the Atlantic for a time, as they 
did several years ago when trans- 
fers from sterling to dollars were 
deferred. American companies 
would be willing to increase their 
investments in British theatrs 
and distribution facilities if such 
a ‘procedure would relieve the 
strain on the British Treasury 
and at the same time sustain for- 
eing film rentals. 

Moreover, American producers 
are believed ready to arrange for 
leaving British earnings on the 
other side of the Atlantic for a 
time, as they did several years 
ago when transfers from sterling 
to dollars were deferred. Ameri- 
can companies would be willing to 
increase their investments in 
British theaters and distribution 
facilities if such a _ procedure 
would relieve the strain on the 
British Treasury and at the same 
time sustain foreign film rentals. 


Anti-Trust Litigation 


Another unsettling factor, the 
effect of which is difficult to esti- 
mate, is the anti-trust litigation 
aimed at removing certain trade 
practices against which indepen- 
dent exhibitors long have com- 
plained. The federal court ruling 
at the end of last year ordering 
numerous changes in distribution 
methods and in producer-exhib- 
itor relationships has been ap- 
pealed both by the major com- 
panies and by the Department of 
Justice to the Supreme Court. Ar- 
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guments and a final decision may 
not be reached for several months, 
so that the longer term influ- 
ences are unlikely to be suscepti- 
ble of appraisal before 1948. 

In the meantime, several ad- 
justments contemplated in the 
court’s pronouncement are being 
put into effect. One of the direc- 
tives ordered producers to divest 
themselves of theatres not owned 
to the extent of 95 per cent or 
more. This change was aimed at 
protecting independent owners 
who complained that theatres af- 
filiated with producing organiza- 
tions received preferential treat- 
ment in distribution of featured 
attractions. This ruling means 
that large companies such as Par- 
amount Pictures, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, etc., must decide 
whether to acquire minority in- 
terests in houses in which their 
investment is less than 95 per cent 
or to dispose of the properties. 
Paramount, largest owner of the- 
atres, eventually is expected to 
wind up with about half the thou- 
sand outlets now controlled. 

The practice of ‘“block-booking”’ 
also seems headed for radical 
changes which may have varying 
effects on operations of producers. 
This plan of distribution has been 
severely criticized by independent 
exhibitors and _ producers for 
years, but it had become so firmly 
intrenched that difficulty has been 
encountered in making changes. 
Under the arrangement theatre 
operators agree to show a speci- 
fied percentage of a producer’s 
pictures, thus assuring him of 
priority in bookings of attractive 
features. The operator is obligated 
to take secondary pictures as well, 
on which returns are less satis- 
factory. 

Independent theatre operators 
have sought freedom from the re- 
quirement to book unwanted pro- 
ductions. Enforcement of modifi- 
cations outlined in the court rul- 
ing is expected to benefit inde- 
pendent producers whose market 
has been restricted to some extent 
by action of major producers in 
insisting that their productions be 
booked regardless of whether op- 
erators show pictures made by in- 
dependent studios. It seems doubt- 
ful, too, that demand will be sus- 
tained for so-called “B” pictures 
if theatres are released from their 
requirement to book these produc- 
tions along with better attrac- 
tions. Accordingly, competitive 
positions of such concerns as Uni- 
versal, Monogram and Republic 
may be strengthened. 


As mentioned, it is too early to 4 


be affected by this radical change | 


in distribution methods. Old- tim- | 


say definitely how operations may 
= 


ers in the industry, opposed to ° 


any departure from the estab- © 
have expressed — 
concern, but unprejudiced obsery- 


lished routine, 


(Please turn to page 572) 





Today’s Investment Outlook 
for Building Shares 





(Continued from page 543) 
from labor troubles, this concern 
should do exceptionally well in its 
current year, for its backlog orders 
are impressive. Two major cement 
makers, Lehigh and Lone Star, 
show by their satisfactory earn- 
ings statements for six months 
ended in June that this branch of 
the Construction Industry is giv- 
ing an excellent account of itself. 
First quarter net of U. S. Gypsum 
equalled about two thirds of the 
1946 dividends disbursed, and 
Celotex made even better gains in 
this respect. As for American 
Radiator, this dominant factor in 
the heating field is enjoying rec- 
ord peacetime sales both at home 
and for export. Johns-Manville is 
enthusiastic over its current op- 
erations and prospects and seems 
to be earning its dividend more 
than twice over. With very few 
exceptions, similar encouraging 
progress has been reported all 
along the line, as the reader will 
note from the table himself. 

Summing up, it seems evident 
that the factor of high prices is 
not precluding large sales and 
rather substantial profits for most 
units in the Construction Indus- 
try, despite all the gloomy com- 
plaints from builders. In other 
words the orders that are leaking 
through the barriers of uncertain 
construction costs and increasing 
high expenses are in a volume far 
from discouraging to the suppliers 
of necessary components. Granted 
that this order flood before long 
overflows the dikes, a potential 
quite possible if the national in- 
come remains near the current 
level, it is difficult to detect any- 
thing but good times ahead for 
this basic industry. 

As for shares of the leading 
concerns, the tables show that 
current prices provide rather 


meager yields for the most part, | 


at least in comparison with those 


of sound companies in many other | 


industries. Price-earnings ratios, 
too, on the average are not overly 
attractive, though in some in- 
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stances this cannot be said to be 
true. Taken as a group, therefore, 
it would appear as if the prices at 
present had rather adequately dis- 
counted most of the encouraging 
prospects in the offing. On the 
other hand, through careful study 
and judicious timing, selectivity 
may reveal some fairly good op- 
portunities for both income and 
appreciation in this field. 





Coming Show Down 
in the Middle East 


(Continued from page 537) 

Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Oman, 
Kuweit and other states of the 
Arabian Peninsula stretch over an 
area about as large as one-third 
of the United States. The popula- 
tion is less than 8 million, distrib- 
uted over several chains of oases. 
The needs are few, the economies 
of the Arab states being primi- 
tive, based on the raising of dates, 
millet, barley, and livestock. When 
the peak of the Saudi Arabian oil 
output is reached in 1950, the 
country—or rather the King, who 
is the absolute ruler—will receive 
about $50 million annually in roy- 
alties. This income King Ibn Saud 
expects to use for the improve- 
ment of port facilities, the build- 
ing of railways and highways, and 
the development of water sup- 
plies. With better water storage 
facilities and irrigation works, the 
country could easily produce large 
crops of dates, sugar cane, cotton, 
and citrus fruit. 

Iran, another country in the 
shadow of Russia, has about one- 
fifth the area of the United States 
and about 15 million people. Dur- 
ing the inter-war period, the “Old 
Shah” pushed _industrialization 
vigorously ; the trans-Persian rail- 
way was built at a cost of some 
$150 million, financed almost en- 
tirely within the country, and Te- 
heran was rebuilt into a fairly 
modern city. During and after the 
war, the country was weakened 
by the Russian occupation of 
Azarbeijan, the richest province, 
and by inflation. As in Turkey, 
Iran’s products are too high- 
priced to be exported. The carpet 
industry, by far the most impor- 
tant export industry, suffered a 
severe setback during the war, be- 
cause it could not compete for 
labor. 

Afghanistan, about the size of 
Texas and with about 7 million 
people, is a buffer state between 
India and the Soviet Union. Only 
the inaccessibility—there are no 
railways or good highways—has 
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Modern 
Building 
Going 
Up 


STEELOXx is one of Armco’s most im- 
portant contributions to better 
building. Interlocking floor, wall 
and roof panels are simply put to- 
gether at the site and the fire-resis- 
tant, weather-tight structure is ready 
to give years of service. 

ARMCO STEELOX was developed to 
provide a strong, light building ma- 
terial . . . easily and quickly erected 
at low cost. The panels are made 
of Armco Galvanized PainrcRip 
sheets Bonderized at the mill to 
take and hold paint. Assembly of 
the structure is usually a matter of 
hours. ‘The completed building is 
tight, repels dust and vermin. It is 
easily wired and can be insulated. It 
can be quickly dismantled and re- 
assembled on another site. STEELOX 


SRM 





VW 





buildings are supplied in a wide 
range of standard sizes for almost 
any industrial purpose. 

Like Armco Special-Purpose 
Steels, there is a great pent-up de- 
mand for standard STEELOx build- 
ings for field offices, garages, airport 
buildings, and many other uses. 
When steel is again plentiful, strong, 
lightweight Armco STEELox pancls 
will also be available for other con- 
struction purposes. And architects, 
engineers, and contractors will ac- 
cept them because they have long 
known the Armco triangle trademark 
as a guide to special quality in steel. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 471 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
International Corporation. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


The Armco triangle trademark identifies STEELOX as well as the many special-purpose steels 


that help manufacturers make more useful. longer-lasting products for home, farm and industry 





saved it thus far from becoming 
more involved in the conflicts of 
the great powers. This isolation 
may end, since the country is an- 
xious to modernize itself. It is ex- 
pected that as the British move 
out of India, the Russian pressure 
for concessions will increase. 
U. S. Trade With the Middle East 
As will be seen from the accom- 
panying table, our pre-war trade 
with the Near Eastern countries 
was relatively small. The principal 
exports of the region, such as cot- 


ton (Egypt), hides and skins (all — 


of them), food products, and min- 
erals were largely competitive. It 
was Europe, Great Britain and 
Germany in particular, which 
took the bulk of these products. 
In turn, most of the industrial 
products, such as textiles, ma- 
chinery, dyestuffs, and chemicals 
that were bought by the Near 
East, were supplied by Europe. 
During the war, our trade with 
the Middle East expanded con- 
siderably, and the expansion has 
continued during the post-war 
period. During the first five 
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months ‘of this year, our exports 
to these countries were at the rate 
of over $250 million—almost nine- 
times as much as before the war. 
The imports were at the annual 
rate of about $200 million or 
about seven times as much as be- 
fore the war. Because of their 
eagerness to modernize their 
economies, the Near Eastern 
countries have been buying here 
heavily all types of machinery, 
electrical equipment, motor ve- 
hicles, industrial chemicals, and 
films. We have been shipping also 
considerable quantities of textiles 
and food. Some of this trade is 
bound to revert to Europe when 
she is better able to compete. The 
trade of the Near Eastern coun- 
tries could be expanded far be- 
yond the present levels if the 
present low purchasing power of 
the Near Eastern people for im- 
ported industrial consumer goods 
could be expanded. The average 
peasant probably does not buy 
more than about a dollar’s worth 
of imported goods a year. 

On the import side, our trade 
with the Middle East has con- 
sisted chiefly of specialties: cara- 
cul furs from Persia and Afghan- 
istan, tobacco leaf from Turkey 
and Egypt, hazel nuts from Tur- 
key, dates, licorice root, carpets 
and rugs, and pistachio nuts. In- 
teresting wartime development 
are considerable imports of cut 
diamonds from Palestine. 


Our Interest in the Middle East 


As a result of last year’s oil 
agreement among the Brtish and 
American companies (to be solidi- 
fied later by an oil treaty between 
the two Governments), this coun- 
try has a stake in the orderly de- 
velopment and prosperity of the 
Middle East. At least half a bil- 
lion dollars of private American 
capital is being or will be in- 
vested there during the next few 
vears. On one hand we are assur- 
ing ourselves of access to raw ma- 
terials essential to our economic 
well-being. On the other hand we 
are entering a region of interna- 
tional friction. This imposes upon 
us a responsibility as well as a 
burden of which every American 
should be fully aware these days. 





Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 554) 


six months of 1947 amounted to 
1,853,906 barrels compared with 
1,786,650 barrels for the corre- 
sponding period in 1946. A rising 
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trend in production was seen in 
the second quarter of 1947 as evi- 
denced by the fact that in June 
1947 net crude production aver- 
aged 11,318 barrels daily, a 14.7% 
increase over that of June 1946. 
Refinery crude runs to stills for 
the first half of 1947 totaled 
3,046,744 barrels versus 2,963,- 
525 barrels for the first six 
months of 1946. Retail marketing 
sales remained at record levels 
with the total of such sales equal 
to 37,475,237 gallons for the first 
six months of 1947. This com- 
pares with 31,911,204 gallons for 
the same period of 1946. 

Lion Oil is a well integrated oil 
unit. It produces crude oil, refines 
and markets petroleum products 
and distributes gasoline and oil 
wholesale to the general trade 
and through its own retail filling 


stations. The latter also sells bat- ° 


teries, tires and other auto servic- 
ing accessories. Also produces 
paving and roofing asphalt and 
asphalt specialties. 

Company’s chemical operations 
have increased substantially and 
the large demand for fertilizers 
assures good earnings from am- 
monia, nitrates and other prod- 
ucts. 

Dividend payments in the first 
half of 1947 totaled $1.00 a share. 
With expanding demand and good 
margins, profit outlook continues 
favorable. 

De Vilbiss Co. 

Please report late earnings, dividends 
and outlook for De Vilbiss Co. 

T.C., Fort Worth, Texas 

De Vilbiss Co. and subsidiaries’ 
report for the 12 months ended 
May 31, 1947 showed a net profit 
of $1,042,376 after charges and 
a provision of $647,156 for Fed- 
eral taxes on income. The above 
net profit is equal, after allowing 
for dividend requirements and 
preferred shares retired on July 
15, 1946, to $3.46 a share on the 
300,000 shares of common stock. 
Net sales for the period amounted 
to $16,305,897. Comparison with 
the like period a year earlier is 
not available. 

Business was originally estab- 
lished in 1888. Company manu- 
factures spray painting equip- 
ment, atomizers, exhaust systems, 
air compressors and hose and 
connections. 

Consolidated balance sheet as 
of Dec. 31, 1946 showed total cur- 
rent assets of $6,691,645; total 
current liabilities $2,075,073, and 
net current assets of $4,616,572. 
Current dividends are 25c quar- 
terly. A heavy demand for com- 


panys’ products continues and re- 
cent backlog of orders on hand 
amounted to $6,500,000. 





For Profit And Income 





(Continued from page 553) 
pany capitalized practically en- 
tirely by the common stock. The 
current dividend vield is about 
43%. 


In Brief 


This column is not impressed by 
market action of proprietary- 
products stocks in most instances 
. .. The oil stocks are having a 
needed rest, probably would do 
less well than the industrial aver- 
age for a time if there is a good 
market, better than the average 
if there is a downtrend ... The 
bulls seem to have run out of fa- 
vored industries subject to ready 
market exploitation for the time 
being . . . The special situations 
currently being “dug up” by brok- 
ers and other professional ad- 
visors are not being grabbed with 
much avidity by the customers at 
present ... Situation of some of 
the movie companies will be hurt 
by further British restrictions ap- 
plying to film imports ... We still 
like First National Stores for a 
conservative income holding. . . 
Building has responded only 
mildly to the June 30 removal of 
government restrictions. 





What First Half 
Corporate Reports Reveal 





(Continued from page 527) 
have been substantially lowered 
during the first half, and in this 
process have been brought into a 
good deal more desirable balance. 
The buying department has been 
unusually cautious in placing for- 
ward orders, so that from now on 
a sound status can be maintained. 
All said, this concern will prob- 
ably make a better showing in the 
holiday fourth quarter compared 
with same period last year, though 
final net for the year may not ap- 
proach the record showing of 
1946. 

In the steel group, divergent re- 
sults for the various divisions of 
this industry come into view. Net 
per share of United States Steel 
dropped sharply to $2.65 during 
the second quarter, compared 
with $3.78 in the first three 
months. In relation to the $1 
quarterly dividend, though, this 
latest showing is nothing to 
arouse pessimism, almost anyone 
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would agree. As it happens, too, 
though net earnings were approx- 
imately $10 million less than the 
$39.2 million reported for the first 
quarter, a $6.7 million increase in 
depreciation accounted for a 
substantial portion of the differ- 
ence. During the first six months 
of the current year Big Steel es- 
tablished record peacetime ship- 
ments of more than 10 million 
tons and earned $6.43 per share 
in the process. Outlays of $56.5 
million for additions and improve- 
ments in the first half should 
prove beneficial later on, espe- 
cially in connection with $350 mil- 
lion further outlays yet to be ex- 
pended. As for specialists in the 
steel industry, the $8.57 per share 
earned in the first half by Wheel- 
ing Steel verges on the spectacu- 
lar. While net of this producer of 
alloys trended down a bit in the 
second quarter under the impact 
of rising costs, this may be over- 
come when upward prive adjust- 
ments now common in the indus- 
try prove effective. 

Scanning the progress of units 
in the motor industry quarter by 
quarter since early 1946 provides 
a decidedly interesting picture. 
After showing a deficit caused by 
strikes in the first three months 
of last year, General Motors has 
made consistent headway from 
period to period, with one excep- 
tion, to the best showing in the 
second quarter of 1947. In spite 
of continued scant supplies of 
steel and heavier costs, this giant 
concern earned a net profit of 
$81.8 million, or $1.78 per share 
in this latter interval, bringing 
the total for six months up to 
$3.20 per share. On sales of about 
$941 million during the last three 
months, the percentage of net 
profit was around 8.6%, a good 
showing under current conditions. 
To a considerable extent the re- 
sults achieved were due to prod- 
uct diversification by this com- 
pany, for sales of household ap- 
pliances, service parts and Diesel 
engines boosted volume and prof- 
its very substantially, quite aside 
from those derived from automo- 
biles and trucks. As of June 30, 
working capital of GM had risen 
to $825 million compared with 
$522 million a year previously, or 
at an even faster rate than the in- 
crease in inventories during the 
interval. 


Chemical Industry Earnings Dip 

In the chemical group, second 
quarter earnings in some cases in- 
dicated that the downtrend ex- 
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hibited in the first quarter has not 
yet leveled off. This is not attrib- 
utable so much to a shrinkage in 
profit margins by these highly 
mechanized industries as to a 
downtrend in volume, occasioned 
mostly by the filling of pipelines 
and growing caution by distrib- 
utors to hold inventories well 
down. Producers of organic chem- 
icals as well as of pharmaceuticals 
and proprietaries appear to have 
entered this new operational 
phase, but as replacement orders 
in this field are steady, it seems 
probable that their net earnings 
may level off at about the current 
rate or possiby start into a slight 
reverse trend upwards in the last 
six months. Confidence by man- 
agement is shown by the de- 
cidedly higher level of dividends 
during the first six months, in 
some instances close to totals paid 
during all of 1946. When a con- 
cern like American Home Prod- 
ucts, enjoying an outstanding rec- 
ord for earnings and dividend 
stability for years past, reports 
earnings of 27 cents per share 
compared with 46 cents for the 
previous three months, it seems 
safe to assume that in terms of 
trend the decline is transitory. 
Union Carbide, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal and numerous other chemical 
concerns also experienced mod- 
erate dips in net earnings. 

For the third quarter in a row, 
National Distillers has shown a 
downtrend in net’ earnings. 
Though 94 cents per share for 
the second quarter is the poorest 
showing made by this concern for 
any quarter of the six shown on 
our table, it will be noted that the 
dividend is not endangered by this 
fact, although distributions to 
shareholders this year have been 
more generous than during 1946. 
It seems that consumption of 
liquors have dropped by about 
25% compared with a year ago, 
although the national income has 
soared, But since stocks of bonded 
liquors are still far below desir- 
able amounts, the producers of 
good whiskeys are in a confident 
position as to medium term po- 
tentials. 


Broadly viewed, the second half 
reports tend to confirm what the 
majority of business men have 
been predicting for several months 
past. That is to say, the bonanza 
profits achieved last year by many 
segments in the economy are not 


likely to be repeated in the cur- . 


rent year, although a further rise 
in dollar sales may come in the 








THE Ma mavo xX Company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 





The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the Company’s outstanding capital 
stock, payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 25, 1947. 
The directors also declared a stock divi- 
dend of 20% payable October 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record August 29, 1947. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 











UNITED STATES LINES 
COMPANY 
Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors has authorized 
the payment of a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share payable Sep- 
tember 2, 1947 to holders of common stock 
of record August 20, 1947 who on that date 
hold regularly issued common shares 
($1.00 par) of this Company. 

Holders of former stock issues of the 
Company entitled to issuance of common 
stock ($1.00 par) in exchange for their 
holdings will be >aid this dividend when 
exchange is made. 

CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Secretary 


One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 








Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable September 1, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business 
August 22, 1947. 
A dividend of twenty cents (20¢) per 
share on the Common Stock has been 
declared payable September 30, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at close of busi- 
aess September 5, 1947 ’ 
ROLLAND J HAMILTO 
Secretary and Treasurer 














Atlas Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able September 20, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business August 28, 1947, 


Wa LtTerR A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 5, 1947. 
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Are You Holaing 


LAGGARD 
STOCKS? 


Find out now if they should 
be switched by checking 
with Babson’s. Simply at- 
tach list of 7 of your securi- 
ties to this ad and mail to 
us. We'll tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. No cost or 
obligation. 

Write Dept. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
AAA AAS 





A Timely Reappraisal of the 
Metal Stocks 








Interesting 
Circulars 


FOR OUR READERS 
k & 


On request on your letterhead, but 
without obligation, any of the circu- 
lars listed below will be sent direct 
from the issuing firm. Limit each letter 
to a request for one circular, giving 
your name and address, 


ADDRESS: Booklet Department — 
Magazine of Wall Street, -90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N, Y. 


SECURITY and INDUSTRY SURVEY. 
A prominent Stock Exchange Firm of- 
fers basic analyses of most important 
active stocks listed on N.Y.S.E. 


FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS — 
64-page booklet describing program of 
executive training will be sent free 
when requested on your Company’s 
letterhead. 


ANALYSIS of the stock of a Chemical 
Company in the atomic field. Issued by 
a brokerage house. 


ILLUSTRATED Annual Report of 
large food company available on re- 
quest. 


IF YOU OWN ANY INSURANCE or 
intend to, you will want to see this 
booklet issued by one of America’s 
largest insurance companies, 











second half if prices continue 
their upward course. On the other 
hand, all signs point to an emi- 
nently sound status for most con- 
cerns. If they can do as well for 
their shareholders in approaching 
half periods as they have done 
thus far in 1947, there should be 
grounds for congratulation. 
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(Continued from page 546) 
that has prevailable since the 
1930’s, and the recent spurt in 
lead now has come along to offer 
promise of increased earnings, 
since lead-silver ore is not uncom- 
mon in the Idaho-Montana area. 


Outlook for Alloying Metals 


The outlook for alloying and 
subsidiary metals is fairly encour- 
aging. Nickel is obtained from 
Canada, where International 
Nickel is the principal producer. 
This country normally takes 
slightly less than half of the 
world’s output. Price ceilings on 
non-ferrous metals were removed 
in Canada as recently as early 
June and restrictions previously 
had tended to hold down prices of 
copper, lead and zinc as well as 
other metals except when sold in 
the overseas market. 

Molybdenum is used not only 
in alloying steel but also in mak- 
ing colors, ceramics and numer- 
ous chemicals. Before the war 
Europe was a major outlet for 
United States production, but this 
market now has been removed. 
As a result, production is rela- 
tively large in relation to domes- 
tic requirements. Moreover, the 
metal is obtained in some in- 
stances as a byproduct of copper 
and hence may be pressed for sale 
in competition with supplies of 
primary ore. Kennecott Copper, 
for example, is the second largest 
domestic producer with reported 
output of 6,600 tons of recover- 
able metal in 1946, compared with 
Climax Molybdenum’s 1946 out- 
put of 5,400 tons, which was only 
about 25 per cent of 1943 produc- 
tion. 

Although domestic trends seem 
likely to have greatest weight in 
affecting operations in metals, it 
would be unwise to ignore inter- 
national influences. Copper and 
other non-ferrous items are essen- 
tial in the production of arma- 
ment, while aluminum has _in- 
creased tremendously in impor- 
tance as a result of the growing 
emphasis on air warfare. Accord- 
ingly, in view of continued ten- 
sion abroad, the military forces 
may find it expedient to build up 
stockpiles of strategic materials 
which had been permitted to de- 
cline at the end of the war in or- 
der to enable industry to expand 
peacetime operations. 


Government Stockpiles Low 
Senator Millikin recently in- © 


formed the Senate he had 


strategic metals had been ac- 
quired for defense purposes under 
the 1946 law authorizing pur- 
chases for stockpiling. The Army 
and Navy Munitions Board, Stra- 
tegic Metals Committee, had de- 
cided that tightness of copper, 
lead and zinc had precluded pur- 
chases for the present, he said. 
There is a distinct possibility, 
therefore, that if supplies should 
become more abundant and prices 
should fall off somewhat, the mili- 
tary forces would step in to build 
up stockpiles — especially if the 
international situation should re- 
main tense. 

Recognition of the need for 
bringing out additional metal 
explains the recent action of Con- 
gress in extending the war-in- 
spired program of premium pay- 
ments for high-cost producers. 
The legislation generally was 
opposed by economists and man- 
agements of efficient mines, but 
Congress approved a measure di- 
recting the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to pay pro- 
ducers of copper, lead and zinc as 
well as manganese up to $35 mil- 
lion a year for the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1949. R. F. C. officials 
said about $60 million was spent 
on the program in the fiscal year 
ended last June 30. It is contem- 
plated that prices to be paid for 
high-cost metals will not exceed 
1614 cents for zinc, 1434 cents for 
lead and 27 cents for copper. Man- 
ganese subsidy is expected to re- 
quire from $1.5 million to twice 
this amount. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment is spending considerable 


in- | 
quired into the situation and had | 
been informed that thus far no © 


sums in a search for new sources. | 


The Bureau of Mines has author- 
ized 35 explorations in 19 states 
and Alaska in its program for 
developing more strategic metals. 
Emphasis is placed on eight 
groups selected by the Munitions 
Board as being in critical short- 
age. Lead is regarded as the metal 
for which new sources are most 
urgently needed. Other scarce 


eye es a 


items being sought are tin, cop- | 


per, iron, tungsten and mercury. 

Congress is expected to support 
the program for developing do- 
mestic sources of strategic metals 
and building up an adequate 
stockpile. The program calls for 
spending more than $2 billion 
eventually in acquiring metals with 
larger appropriations slated for 
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later years. Moreover, it is gen- 
erally assumed that the 4-cent 
duty on copper imports which 
Congress authorized suspending 
for two years will be reinstated 
in 1949 to protect domestic pro- 
ducers. It has been suggested, 
however, that the duty may be 
cut in half under reciprocal trade 
agreements when conditions dic- 
tate its restoration. 


Metal Sources and Reserves 


Few new sources of copper or 
other base metals have been dis- 
covered in this country in recent 
years and it is thought that the 
time may be drawing near when 
greater reliance must be placed 
on foreign sources for industrial 
requirements — leaving domestic 
supplies available for emerg- 
encies. Principal properties from 
which supplies now are being de- 
rived are expected to be capable 
of producing ore at the annual 
rate of close to a million tons 
annually for about 20 years. Any 
serious drop in prices, however, 
with elimination of Government 
subsidies, would seriously curtail 
domestic production, for it is gen- 
erally believed by mining engi- 
neers that no more than half this 
tonnage rate would be profitable 
at less than 12 cents a pound. 

Large quantities of copper are 
available in Africa, but develop- 
ment has been slow because of the 
necessity for long distance haui- 
age. Canadian sources also have 
been enlarged in the last couple 
of decades. Chilean mines have 
been extended and still appear 
adequate to supply a large part of 
world requirements. Operating 
costs are sufficiently low to give 
these properties a strong competi- 
tive position. 

Reserves of lead in this country 
are becoming alarmingly scarce 
and the United States now must 
turn more directly to foreign sup- 
pliers. Subsidies have tended to 
sustain production in high cost 
areas in the Tri-State district. Ex- 
tensive deposits have been discov- 
ered in Australia, in Argentina 
and in Yugoslavia. Cerro de Pasco 
is believed to have large undevel- 
oped sources in Peru. Canada also 
is an important producer of lead 
in properties of Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting, controlled by Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. 

A study of potential sources of 
non-ferrous metals outside the 
United States, therefore, suggests 
that supplies will become avail- 
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able so long as prices are per- 
mitted to rise sufficiently to en- 
courage production and compen- 
sate for high shipping costs. 
There is little question but that 
output readily can exceed inflated 
domestic requirements and that 
in due course supplies will exceed 
demand at current price levels. A 
gradual settling in prices—espe- 
cially copper — is regarded as 
probable over coming months, but 
indications are that quotations 
may remain considerably above 
ceiling prices enforced during the 
war, as would be natural in line 
with other commodities. More- 
over, managements are striving to 
gain a better control over costs in 
order to maintain margins when 
prices begin to. decline. There is 
reason to think that although 
large current earnings may taper 
off, profits of efficient producers 
may compare favorably with war- 
time results for some time to 
come. Dividends should afford an 
above-average income for invest- 
ors in position to assume risks in- 
volved in a volatile industry. 





Price Trends Since January 
— Estimated Future Course 





(Continued from page 527) 


but seem likely to firm up in the 
near future. Vacation travel costs 
are somewhat increased over last 
vear due to higher passenger 
fares, gasoline, meals, etc. How- 
ever, the consumer may find some 
consolation in the fact that prices 
of some gadgets such as radios 
are tending downward; as other 
items become fully stocked pres- 
ent prices May ease under com- 
petitive influence. 

Much has been heard about “the 
disappearance of waiting lines, 
drying up of black or grey mar- 
kets, and improved quality in 
some merchandise. But with in- 
creasing raw material costs sharp 
price cuts in manufactured goods 
seem unlikely except where these 
are temporarily overstocked or 
unpopular. It now looks as though 
it would take another year, at 
least to eliminate the waiting 
lists and dealers’ markups on au- 
tomobiles. 

In short the consumer — who 
has let out his belt to the last 
notch — may have to tighten it a 
little during the coming year, if 
he wants to save any money for 
a new home or a trip abroad. In 
another year, Europe should be in 
better shape and some food prices 





BURL —————E 
Dividend \eata/ July 25, 


BURLINGTON 


MILLS CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation 
has declared the following regular divi- 
dends: 
4% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
1 per share 


3%2% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
87 cents per share 


3%% CONVERTIBLE SECOND 
PREFERRED STOCK 
87 2 cents per share 


COMMON STOCK ($1 par value) 
(42nd Consecutive Dividend) 
25 cents per share 
Each dividend is payable September 1, 
1947, to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 7, 1947. 


STEPHEN L. UPSON, Secretary 














CONTINENTAL 


EC CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1947. Books will 
not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











CONTINENTAL 


C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The third quarter interim dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 25, 1947. Books will not 
close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway 
New York 4, N. Y., July 24, 1947 
DIVIDEND NO. 157 

The Board of Directors of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company has declared a dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75c) per share upon its Capital Stock of 
the par value of $50 per share, payable September 26, 
947, to holders of such shares of record at the close 
3 o'clock P. M. on August 29, 1947. 
C. EARLE MORAN, Secretary & Treasurer 














Martin-Parry Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors has declared an 
extra cash dividend of fifty cents (50c) on 
the Capital Stock of the Corporation 
payable August 22, 1947, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business August 
8, 1947. 

T. Russ Hint, President 





here may decline to Government 
support levels, with deflationary 
affects on other prices. But at 
present it’s difficult to time this 
readjustment. 
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Make Your 
Market Moves Profitable 


922 CHARTS 


in the current issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS — 


showing prices to July 1 will help 
guide your decisions by giving you 
the opportunity to judge, at a glance, 
the significance of stock trends since 
1936—11'/2 years. 


Shows © Monthly High and Lows 
e Earnings 
@ Dividends 
@ Capitalizations 
@ Volume 


on virtually every stock listed on the 
N. Y. Stock and Curb Exchanges. 
This 160-page book of 922 charts, 
spiral bound, is now available. For 
prompt delivery, mail your check 
today. 
kg |) Gaaeannpernnaes 
Yearly (Six revised books)....... 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 
HA 2-4848 


10,00 
50.00 














Labor Outlook into the Fall 





(Continued from page 529) 
Unions Should File Financial Data 


The requirement that unions file 
financial data should not be a 
major sore point with most of 
them. A few racketeering unions 
have given a bad name to all on 
the question of finances. But there 
is no point in filing financial data 
if the noncommunist affidavits are 
not filed too, unless, of course, the 
courts knock out the affidavit re- 
quirement. Financial data and af- 
fidavits are companion require- 
ments. 

If unions do not employ the 
peaceful processes of the NLRB, 
as some of them insist, we could 
well go back to jungle warfare in 
labor relations. A few unions are 
strong enough to ignore the pat- 
tern laid down by the law, at least 
for a while. The miners might do 
it, but how about their “catch- 
all” District 50? All the little lo- 
cals in District 50 would be at a 
disadvantage in competing with 
a “company union” or any bona 
fide affiliated union which utilized 
the protection of the NLRB. 
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The Typographical union, too, is 
in strong position, but even the 
printers have their troubles with 
allied crafts such as the pressmen 
and the lithographers. It is diffi- 
cult to see how even the printers 
can organize new shops without 
NLBB protection. 

The law and the board still pro- 
vide some privileges and protec- 
tions for unions. Since they are 
going to be subject to penalties in 
the act, anyhow, they might as 
well enjoy the privileges. 

First, let us look at some of the 
obligations imposed on unions. 
The problems arising from de- 
fiance of these obligations are al- 
most self-evident. The unions 
must: 

Bargain in good faith. 

Sign a written contract if they 
reach an agreement. 

Give 60 days’ notice of contract 
termination or changes. 

Refrain from causing an em- 
ployer to discriminate against an 
employee. 

Refrain from coercing or inter- 
fering with employees in the 
choice of a bargaining agent. 

Refrain from forcing an em- 
ployer to participate in a second- 
ary boycott. 

Refrain from forcing an em- 
ployer to deal with it where an- 
other union has been certified. 

Refrain from coercing an em- 
ployer to assign work to em- 
ployees in another craft, trade, or 
labor organization when such 
work already has been assigned. 

Limit initiation fees. 


Privileges for Labor 


Now, on the other hand, here 
are some rights and privileges 
which unions will be reluctant to 
forego: 

Right to bring in federal courts 
suits against employers or other 
unions for breach of collective 
bargaining contracts (something 
they can’t do, of course, if they 
don’t sign written contract). 

Protection against coercive raid- 
ing of membership by rival 
unions. Such a union could secure 
court enforcement of an NLRB 
cease and desist order against a 
rival union. 

Protection of union policy 
against having its members cross 
a picket line to enter a plant where 
a lawful strike is in progress 
against another employer. 

Right to conduct economic 
strikes after the prescribed 60- 
days period, with NLRB protec- 
tion of job rights in case union 


leaders are fired. 


Protection of the right to con- | 


duct strikes against unfair labor 
practices of employers, to force 
an employer to recognize the 
union, or to sign a union shop pro- 
vision if a majority of the em- 
ployees have voted for it. 

When unions talk about oper- 
ating as they did for years before 
there was even a Wagner Act, 
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they forget that there was no in- | 


ter-union rivalry on the scale that 


it exists today. It was under the | 


protection of law that mass pro- 
duction unions got where they are 
today. Now the defiant union wil] 
not only have to contend with a 
rival, which may avail itself of 
the NLRB protection, but em- 
ployers, too, have some newly-won 
rights and legal protection. In ad- 
dition, individual employees have 
some new freedoms, or protection 
for their old freedoms. 

More and more, it looks like th« 


decision to ignore the NLRB was | 
an emotional decision which will | 
be rescinded as the cold light of | 


reality dawns. 


By the way, this point of indi- | 


vidual freedom is not an inci- 
dental or minor one. Workers can 
not be dragooned with the same 
old facility. An employee can 
withhold his dues merely by fail- 
ure to sign a check-off slip every 
year. Dues are compulsory only 
where there is a union shop. He 


has a right to vote on whether | 


there will be a union shop. Merely 


by staying away from the polls | 


he can cast a “no” vote. 

An employee can get his own 
grievances adjusted. A member of 
a particular craft has a right to 
vote for segregation from a mass 
production union. If a union shop 
is voted, the individual can dare 
to work against the union and can 
not be fired so long as he tenders 
his dues. Dues and initiation fees 
must be reasonable. 

All these add up to a strong be- 
lief that union leaders will have 
to be more responsive to the needs 
and wishes of the employees. 
Workers are going to be more 
aware of their democratic rights. 
That is why there is likely to be 
a change in management control 
over a period of the next few 
years unless the present union 
leaders can adjust to these rad- 
ically changed conditions. Many 
of them will not be able to change 
old bull-in-the-china-shop ways. 
Workers will find these methods 
too expensive —in lost working 
time and jobs—and they will get 
new leaders who can conform. 
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Geared To Today’s Markets 


For Protection — Income — Profit 


Short-Term Recommendations for Profit... Mainly 
common stocks but preferred stocks and bonds 
are included where outstanding price apprecia- 
tion is indicated. 


Low-Priced Opportunities . . . Securities in the low- 
priced brackets with the same qualifications for 
near-term profit. Average price under 15. 


Recommendations for Income and Profit . . . Com- 
mon stocks, preferred stocks and bonds... for the 
employment of your surplus funds and market 
profits. 


Low-Priced Situations for Capital Building . . . 
Common stocks in which you can place moderate 
sums for large percentage gains over the longer 
term. Average price under 15. 


Recommendations Analyzed . . . Pertinent details 
as to position and prospects are given on securities 
advised. 


When to Buy .. . and When to Sell. . . You are 
not only advised what to buy but when to buy and 
when to sell—when to be moderately or fully 
committed ... when to be liquid. 


Market Forecasts . . . Every week we review and 
forecast the market giving you our definite advice. 
Dow Theory Interpretations are included for com- 
parison. 


Telegraphic Service . . . If you desire we will wire 
you in anticipation of decisive turning points and 
market movements. 


Consultation by Wire and by Mail . . . To keep 
your portfolio on a sound basis, you may consult 
us on !|2 securities at a time. 


Added Services... 


Business Service . . . Weekly review and forecast 
of vital happenings as they govern the outlook 
for business and individual industries. 


Washington Letter "“Ahead-of-the-news” 
weekly reports from our special correspondent 
on legislative and political developments weigh- 
ing their effects on business ‘ 
and securities. 












Turn to the Forecast... 
. To Know What Market Action to Take 


—For the Short Term —For the Longer Term 


Por: opportunities are again in the making for near term markets! 


Now... while recent gains are being consolidated . . . as the market 
establishes a tested base for a major advance... is the time to care- 
fully review your position in order to make advantageous commitments 
in new market 


in selected low-priced stocks .. . in special situations . .. 


leaders . . . as coming trends crystallize. 


Expert Market Timing . . . Sound Security Selection has consistently 
proved a successful investment policy. For this guidance, you can turn 


to The Forecast now and over the vital months ahead. 


Our Barometers Anticipate 
Important Market Moves 


To know when to buy and when to sell, you will profit from our weekly 
market forecast plus interpretations of our special Market-Support 
Indicator measuring supply and demand. The latter warned of last 


} 


year's break on July 15 .. . six weeks ahead . . . and has accurately 


gauged this year’s movements. Included .. . with graphs . . . are Dow 
Theory Interpretations of Major and Intermediate Trends. 

8 Stocks Now Recommended for Purchase. To know what to buy, you 
will receive our selections of favored stocks in approvea industries... 
issues with outstanding income and profit potentials. In addition, all 
commitments will be kept under our continuous supervision in special- 


ized programs fitted to your capital, wishes and objectives. 


Forecast Serviceds Geared 
To Your Investment Needs 


There is no service in its field more devoted to your interests... better 
adapted to today's rapidly changing investment conditions . . . than 
The Forecast. It is a source of counsel which you will value highly .. . 


for your protection and profit. 


You are invited to take advantage of our Special Enrollment Offer 
which provides a full month's service without charge. Mail the coupon 


below today ... we look forward to serving you. 
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What Outlook for 


UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


RE rising costs beginning to 
threaten Utility profits? Is 
this the probable cause of the re- 
cent less favorable market action of 
this group in comparison with 
Rails and Industrials? Should cer- 
tain Utility Stocks be sold or do 
current prices offer a buying oppor- 
tunity? Are higher costs of wages, 
fuel and supplies likely to be offset 
by greater efficiency, rising volume 
and higher rates? 

For a timely analysis and fore- 
cast on this important group, 
with specific advice on a number 
of leading Utility Stocks, send for 


an introductory copy of the cur- 
rent UNITED Report. 


Ask for Bulletin MW-15 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A ry Boston I6, Mass 


Outlook for Fall 





The outlook for the immediate 
future is not too dark. It will take 
some time for the new law in ac- 
tion to integrate itself with the 
economy. Closed shop and union 
shop provisions signed before 
August 23 are valid for the dura- 
tion of the contract, or a maxi- 
mum of a year, so these issues 
will be delayed a while. 

Most of the major union con- 
tracts are closed until next spring, 
so unions are stymied for the 
present in trying to duplicate the 
John L. Lewis wage pattern. A 
few are still open or may be 
opened. Railroads, for instance. 
There is no great danger of a 
strike there—altho the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen seek 
a wage rise. The 17 non-operating 
unions already have agreed to ar- 
bitration. The others are likely to 
seek a peaceful solution, too. Tex- 
tile workers appear to have 
started on another “round” of in- 
creases and not encountering too 
much trouble. Rubber workers 
want more money, but a crisis 
does not seem to be in the cards. 
In metals, one or two of the big 
companies appear to have estab- 
lished a pattern for the industry. 
The oil workers may be heard 
from in the fall, but their labor 
relations have been calm and 
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there is no reason to think they 
will change in the near future. 

The restrictions on jurisdic- 
tional strikes should be a boon to 
the builder and contractor and to 
the rank and file workers, too. 
Many of these strikes in the 
building trades were senseless. 
Disputes will be a numerous as 
ever, but with the NLRB umpir- 
ing, assisted by the courts, there 
should be no need to tie up con- 
struction projects for weeks while 
proud, ambitious union leaders 
fight over which union has the 
right to lift lumber off a truck. 

The important point is that 
such basic contracts as coal, steel, 
and generally automobiles are 
sewed up until next spring or 
later. 

Even next spring is not likely 
to see the worst of the fight on 
the new labor law, although we 
can not escape it altogether. First 
of all, if the majority of econo- 
mists are right, business will still 
be pretty good then. That being 
so, employers are likely to over- 
look a lot of things and lay em- 
phasis on peace and production, as 
steel and coal interests did in 
dealing with Lewis. 

Secondly, test cases under the 
law will still be piling up and will 
be undecided. 

If, as some predict, a shake- 
down comes after the 1948 har- 
vest, trouble may begin brewing 
in earnest then and reach a boil- 
ing point in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1949. The sales and unem- 
ployment curves are going to de- 
termine the color of the labor re- 
lations picture. It will be manage- 
ment’s turn to stiffen and insist 
upon all its rights and privileges. 
That’s when the clash may be 
serious. 





As | See It! 





(Continued from page 521) 


Russian demands and any com- 
mitments that the United King- 
dom has made or will make with 
that country. 

The situation has reached such 
serious proportions that we must 
be fully informed, for the new 
plans set forth by Mr. Attlee are 
only ‘more of the same”—a stop- 
gap that does not offer any solu- 
tion for the great problems of 
production that need to be solved 
if Britain is to reeover—and if we 
are to adjust the loan and make 
available the substantial support 
that would be called for under the 
Marshall plan. 


So long as Herbert Morrison 
and Sir Stafford Cripps remain in 
the cabinet, a certain amount of 
doubt is always likely to arise in 
our minds because of the former’s 
colossal ambitions and the latter’s 
strong leftist tendencies. 

In the meantime, doubt of Bri- 
tain’s political future is bound to 
be affected by the unwillingness 
of capital to take the speculative 
risks necessary at this time. In 
the back of our minds will always 
be the fear that the doctrinaire 
socialists will seek to press for 
nationalism and refuse to face the 
realities—despite the bitter and 
disillusioning experiences. In their 
fanaticism we can expect them 
to ignore the fact that free en- 
terprise under the stimulus of op- 
portunity and competition was re- 
sponsible for the remarkably high 
standard of living the British peo- 
ple enjoyed for so many decades. 

They will by-pass too the assur- 
ances that the highly developed 
skills of British workmen will al- 
ways give Britain an edge in 
world markets for her specialties 
if operated under free enterprise. 
What initiative can you expect 
from workers on low rations whose 
money cannot even buy the re- 
laxation of a good smoke or a 
moving picture. In fact, the na- 
tionalization of the steel industry 
was held up because foreign users 
of British specialties refused to 
buy fearing that the product 
would deteriorate under govern- 
ment management. If the present 
regime is seriously endeavoring to 


buildup Britain’s economy, they ~ 


will have to maintain the quality 
of their goods—the know how of 
which cannot be tampered with 
by bureaucrats. 

The American people are deeply 
sympathetic with the crisis which 
will further affect the standard 
of living of the British people as 
our respect for that nation has 
grown exceedingly during this 
war. And I know the inclination 
will be to do whatever can be 
done to 
American people will want to be 
assured that the British will 
stand side by side with them in 
the fight for freedom and that our 
loans or gifts will benefit and 
raise the standard of living in the 
United Kingdom—and that we 
will not throw good money after 
bad to finance another totalitarian 
state. 
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Time to Check On 


Your Current 


Investment Position! 


Without obligation, we offer to prepare a 
confidential preliminary analysis of your invest- 
ment portfolio if it exceeds $20,000 in value. 


This report will comment frankly on its diver- 
sification, income and will designate your least 
favorable issues. 


This offer is made to responsible investors who 
are interested in learning how Investment Man- 
agement Service might apply specifically to their 
personal holdings and objectives. We shall quote 
an exact fee for annual supervision of your ac- 
count and tell you our qualifications for serving 
you in the difficult market ahead. 


The thorough and informative nature of our 
preliminary analyses is clearly shown by the 
comments of investors who have taken advantage 
of this invitation: 


From California—‘In all my experience as an ex- 
ecutive secretary for twenty years I have never run 
across your superior in the way you have considered 
my situation and am favorably impressed.”’ E. D. B. 


From Massachusetts —"‘Y our preliminary report re- 
garding my investment portfolio was received. I 
examined your analysis very carefully and with much 
interest. Your comments and the wisdom of using 
investment counsel sound very reasonable.”’ A. M. 


From Nebraska—“'I wish to thank you for your re- 
port. You covered the subject thoroughly.”” G. V. 


From New York—"“I am in receipt of your valuable 
Preliminary Analysis of my holdings, for which I thank 
you. I had not contemplated that you would make 
such a really admirable report regarding my portfolio.” 
H. A. 


From Ohio—“Thank you for your immediate reply, 
including a preliminary analysis of my portfolio. I 
can honestly say that I am impressed by this report.’ 
BD. B. H. 


From Oklahoma—"“Your Preliminary Analysis re- 
ceived and it seems to be what I am looking for. 1 
am going to take this service and I intend to follow 
it.” ©. A. 

From Pennsylvania—‘Your Preliminary Analysis 
of my inventory of capital investments received. I wish 
to thank you for presenting it in such an excellent and 
comprehensive manner.” N. J. 


From Texas—‘] am in receipt of your Preliminary 
Analysis of my stocks. I gave you a big job and you 
gave me a thorough report and I thank you.” H. T. 


From Virginia—"I am much impressed with your 
report which evidences that you have given thought 
and gone over my portfolio in a thorough and pains- 
taking manner which pleases me very much. I recognize 
the soundness of your reasoning and of the suggestions 
made.” F 


Just tabulate your securities, giving the amounts 
and purchase prices so we can consider the tax 
aspects of any changes, State your objectives so 
our advice can be as pertinent as possible. 


All information will be held confidential. This 
offer does not obligate you to enroll—but under 
today’s manpower conditions it is not open to 
mere curiosity seekers. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 


90 Broad Street 


New York 4, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 562) 
ers feel that this anxiety may be 
exaggerated. It is pointed out that 
Wall Street gradually adjusted it- 
self to new methods fifteen years 
ago which at the time were stren- 
uously resisted by veterans of the 
Street who felt the business would 
be ruined. é 

Competition from Other 

Entertainment 

A growing interest in other 
forms of entertainment also pre- 
sents a minor threat to motion 
pictures. Thus far, however, the 
cinema industry has displayed a 
surprising ability to meet compe- 
tition from radio, television, 
sporting events and similar forms 
of amusement. Principal movie 
producers have co-operated with 
radio networks in supplying talent 
for air-wave entertainment with 
the result that the picture indus- 
try not only has avoided adverse 
effects from radio, but actually 
has capitalized on its potential 
competitor by bringing out pic- 
tures featuring radio stars. 

So far as can be discerned at 
the moment, competition from 
television presents few problems. 
Owners of television sets have not 
increased sufficiently to provide 
the basis for large advertising ex- 
penditures. Hence, funds are un- 
available for presentation of 
costly shows that would compete 
with the movies. Thus far tele- 
vision has had its principal appeal 
as a drawing card for tavern pat- 
rons. Showing of sporting events 
—with which the picture industry 
never has attempted to compete— 
represents the main utility of the 
new sets. Accordingly, until this 
new potential competitor develops 
broader appeal it seems unlikely 
to cause any greater concern than 
juke boxes. 

Recent Market Action 

Shares in the motion picture in- 
dustry are speculative, indeed, 
and we would await clarification 
of the foreign situation before 
considering any commitments in 
this field. On news of the ban on 
film shipments to Britain on Aug- 
ust 8 the leading stocks of that 
industry lost ground with Loew’s 
and Twentieth Century-Fox 
reaching new low levels for the 
year. Some firming tendencies 
have been witnessed but we deem 
it prudent to await more favor- 
able developments before again 
considering this group for invest- 
ment purposes. 
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“BOOK REVIEWS 





A Treasury of 
MEXICAN FOLKWAYS 
3y FRANCES TOOR 


The Customs, Myths, Folklore, Tradi- 
tions, Beliefs, Fiestas, Dances and 
Songs of the Mexican People. 
Illustrated with 10 Color Plates, 
100 Drawings by Carlos Merida 
and 165 Photographs 


$5.00 


This handsome book is a magnifi- 
cent all-inclusive account of the 
Mexican people, their colorful, dra- 
matic and ancient traditions and 
ways of life, worship, work and 
play. It is filled with rare and 
wonderful stories of saints, heroes, 
cowboys, bandits; descriptions of 
exotic dances and fiestas ; accounts 
of strangec ustoms and ceremo- 
nies. All the folk arts — pottery 
making, gold and silver work, 
carving, weaving, hand-drawn 
work, etc—and all the ritual arts 
are thoroughly described and lav- 
ishly illustrated in color, line draw- 
ings, and photographs. 

Included also are over 100 songs, 
with music, and words in both 
Spanish and English. Many of 
these songs and much of the mu- 
sic, directly transcribed by Miss 
Toor or her associates, have never 
before been published. Likewise 
many of the legends, accounts of 
dance ceremonies and fiestas and 
the collection of sayings and in- 
sults have never before been avail- 
able to the public. On the other 
hand, Miss Toor, who is regarded 
as the premier authority on Mex- 
ican Folklore, has searched all the 
authentic sources for material in- 
cluding the ancient Spanish Chron- 
icles, the Codices, etc. 

Like A Treasury of American 
Folklore this is nothing less than 
an encyclopedia, a longtime book 
packed full of meaty useful infor- 
mation, rich with good reading 
and human interest. 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


THE KEYNESIAN 
REVOLUTION 
By Lawrence R. KEIN 
$3.50 


OUT OF the economic dislocations 
that the world experienced in the 


1920’s and 1930’s there grew a 
revolutionary theory of employ- 
ment, interest, and money put 
forth by Lord Keynes. THE KEY- 
NESIAN REVOLUTION shows 
how Keynes, the prolific and bril- 
liant economist, developed his doc- 
trine from the time of his first 
book in 1913 to the present; how 
Keynes’ theories departed from 
those of his contemporaries and 
predecessors ; what the new theory 
is and what it is not; and finally, 
its impact on practical, everyday 
economic policy. 

The “revolution” that Dr. Klein 
discusses is a revolution in thought 
and not in the economic policies of 
governments. He takes up two im- 
portant problems confronting con- 
temporary society—the inflation- 
ary gap, and deflation and unem- 
ployment. He shows that the Key- 
nesian methods are flexible enough 
to be applied to both; and he 
shows how their application revo- 
lutionizes our ideas of these major 
economic ills, that have struck so 
frequently in the past and will 
strike again in the future. 

The first six chapters of this 
book deal with the historical de- 
velopment of the theory, the struc- 
ture of the Keynesian system, and 
the use of the theories to analyze 
problems of inflation and deflation. 
-The final chapter evaluates the in- 
fluence of the theories of Lord 
Keynes upon the forces of eco- 
nomic and social reform. It was 
written primarily for the general 
reader, in order to relate the ab- 
stract arguments to the concrete 
problems that now confront us. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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FOR 17 YEARS, AMERICA HAS SAID... 


Ven theres a lone 
tall l 


a 


If you’re about to buy a radio or 
radio-phonograph, you're sitting 


in the driver’s seat again. 


TODAY, FOR THE FIRST TIME IN SIX YEARS, you 
don’t have to “take what you can get” any more. 
You can walk into your dealer’s store, choose what 
you really want on the basis of quality, tone, 
performance and reputation...and buy it for 


immediate delivery. 


THAT’S WHY YOU'LL WANT TO SEE the new 1948 
Philco radios and radio-phonographs arriving now 
at your Philco dealer. Philco, the industry leader, 
is back in full production. Vast new factories with 
the longest radio production lines in the world are 
working at new efficiency, turning out new 1948 


Philcos at the greatest rate in their history. 


BUT MUCH MORE IMPORTANT, in these days of 
post-war readjustment, Philco is bringing you the 


3ame standard of value which has made its name 


“famous for quality the world over.’ With all its 
resources as the world’s largest radio manufac- 
turer, there is no price which Philco could not 
meet or beat. But there is a standard of quality with 


which Philco makes no compromise. 


WHEREVER RADIOS and radio-phonographs are 
sold, the Philco name stands for quality and 
value . . . the standard of comparison for radio 
buyers everywhere. In its new models, Philco has 
kept faith with that reputation. In every 1948 
Philco, from $19.95 up, you get the utmost in tone, 
performance and workmanship for the price you 
pay ... PLUS, the assurance of years of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction which are implied in the 


Philco name. 


THIS YEAR, AGAIN, impartial surveys* show that 
of all who name the radio-phonograph they will 
buy, 50% want a Philco. For 17 years, America 
has said . . . ““When there’s a choice, it’s a Philco!”’ 
So when you make your purchase, let Philco 
quality be your guide . . . accept no less and pay 


no more. 


*Surreys furnished on request 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
































In the new Magnavox radio-phonograph you acquire a superb 
example of the cabinetmaker’s highest skills and the finest music 


reproducing instrument you can buy. Flawless performance for 


your listening pleasure, timeless furniture beauty for your home 
) &P > y y 


enjoyment...a lasting investment in gracious living. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Illustrated: THE HEPPLEWHITE: A decorator’s piece 
combining beauty and unsurpassed ferformarce. 


Genuine mahogany or walnut. 
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RADIO PHONOGRAPH 


The Symlol of - Z ually tn Tadiv 


—dince 1945 














